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PUBLIO BUSINESS. 


Cea SHANDON, according to his biographer, had 
by his own account “tried the Duke of WELLINGTON 
“‘a hundred times, and had never known the Duke to 
“ fail.” Mr. Giapstone also has “tried the Duke,” if by 
the Duke may be understood the House of Lords generally, 
in another and less complimentary sense, and it must be 
admitted that the Duke rarely fails. Towards the close of 
a Session, when a cheer is required from a certain class of 
Mr. GuapsTone’s supporters, a sneer or a reproach levelled 
at the Upper House is a sure card to play; and Mr. 
GtapsToNE, whose knowledge of a certain side of human 
nature, and the adroit use he makes of it, have scarcely 
received sufficient acknowledgment either from friend or foe, 
duly played the card last Monday. Asked by Mr. Cowen 
the question which all reasonable politicians are always 
asking, why the Government cannot bring in more measures 
originally in the House of Lords, Mr. Giapstone replied 
that experiments had been made and had not been found to 
answer, owing to “the large alterations and the cuttings 
“and carvings which were deemed necessary.” Putting 
the dots on Mr. Guapstoner’s i's, his supporters have ex- 
plained that the House of Lords is a Conservative House, 
that any measures brought in by Mr. Guapstovz are likely 
to be anti-Conservative, and ought to be so, and that there- 
fore the only chance of getting them through is to hustle 
them in a body through the Lords at the end of the Session. 
Even Mr. Forster, in the interesting and, considering their 
occasion, the creditably un-partisan series of speeches which 
he has been making in the West, explains that the Govern- 
ment cannot “trust” the Lords. It is a pity that Mr. 
Forster should thus remind his readers of the most un- 
statesmanlike utterance of his own Parliamentary career, 
the outburst over the rejection of the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill. The explanation is, moreover, remarkable 
in two ways—first, for the frank acknowledgment that the 
present Government legislates for party and not for the 
nation ; secondly, for the almost franker acknowledgment 
that in so doing it either does not dare or does not choose 
to run the gauntlet of fair Opposition criticism without 
taking precautions that that criticism shall be as far as 
possible harmless. 

In no recent Session perhaps have the unbecoming 
and almost scandalous results of this refusal to face the 
Lords for the greater part of the Session, followed by an 
attempt to rush their guard at the end of it, been more 
striking than now. When Mr. Gtapstone spoke, twelve 
days only remained before the date which he had himself 
fixed as at least possible for the termination of the Session, 
and little more than a fortnight to the end of August. At 
this time there were still before the House of Commons at 
least half a dozen measures of real importance—the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill, the Irish istration Bill, the Scotch Local 
Government Bill, the National Debt Bill, the Irish Tram- 
ways Bill, and the Criminal Appeal Bill. Not one of these 
had been before the Lords, and one, the Irish Tramways 
Bill, was scarcely a week old in Parliamentary life. The 
House of Commons had but just sent up the two Agri- 
cultural Holdings Bills and the Corrupt Practices Bill, and it 
had before it nearly a score of minor Government measures. 
Add the routine business of Supply and the like, and it will 
be seen what an orp mass of business is accumulated 
for one poor fortnight ; and what a disrespectful and un- 
business-like farce it is to present the greater part of this 


mass for the first time during that period for the nominal 
consideration, for the real acceptance or rejection, of the 
House of Lords. This state of things may commend itself 
to those Radicals who, forming a kind of modern October 
Club, with principles of a different colour, are impatient of 
anything but the forcing through of the measures they like 
and the disabling and discomfiture of the men and insti- 
tutions they hate. But it can scarcely commend itself to 
any politician, whatever his views, who is fortunate enough 
to a cooler and stronger head than that which sits 
on the shoulders of the average Radical. All such politicians 
recognize in the House of Lords a body which, putting its 
constitutional and theoretical equality entirely on one side, 

business-like aptitudes which are probably greater, 
and habits of independent judgment which are certainly 
not less, than those of the House of Commons. What 
the House of Lords may want (and the want is rather 
apparent than real) in direct representative importance 
it more than makes up in the freedom of its members 
from subservience to Ministers on the one hand, and to me- 
chanical electioneering agencies on the other. .When Mr. 
GLapstToNE indicates and his followers comment upon the 
alterations and cuttings and carvings which would result 
from the initiation in the House of Lords of a proper share 
of the legislation of each Session, he and they imply one of 
two things. One is that the measures of the Government 
cannot abide criticism, and the other that in a somewhat 
different sense the head of the Government cannot abide 
that they should be criticized. 

The present state of affairs, however, if it illustrates 
curiously and disadvantageously enough the main gist of 
Mr. Guapstone’s reply to Mr. Cowen, illustrates still 
more remarkably the mysterious sentence with which that 
answer closed. Mr. GuapstTone “ hopes if ever the House 
“ obtains command over its own business that steps will be 
“ taken to originate measures more frequently in the House 
“of Lords.” It is no unfair parody of this extraordinary 
remark to suggest a physician saying, “I hope if ever my 
“patient completely recovers that steps will at once be 
“taken to exhibit remedies suitable to his present com- 
“plaint.” For the suggestion that measures should be 
originated more frequently in the Lords is made with the 
distinct and definite intention of thereby giving the House 
of Commons command over its own business. But there is 
more reason for wonder than this. According to some care- 
ful observers, during the last nineteen months the House 
has sat in seventeen, and through most of those seven- 
teen. Part of this inordinate attention to business, and 
the most unusual part, was devoted to the carrying 
of means devised by Mr. Giapstone himself, and accepted 
by his party, for the very purpose of giving the House 
control over its business. These means, chosen by the 
Government itself, and ready to its hands at the time when 
it planned the work of the present Session, have, according 
to Mr. GiapsTone, not been successful. The conclusion is 
inevitable, either that the means were egregiously ill- 
considered and inefficient means, or that the Government 
programme was s0 injudiciously planned that, even with 
the assistance of Clétures and Grand Committees and 
limitations on motions for adjournment, the old hurry at 
the finish, and indeed a worse hurry than ever was known 
before, has resulted. Neither conclusion s well for 
the statesmanship of Mr. Guapstone. Until the last day 
or two, the convenient scapegoat of Irish obstruction has 
been to seek. Debates on points of general public policy 
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have been for the most part ingeniously avoided by the 
Government, and have rarely been pressed by the Oppo- 
sition. Private members’ time has been liberally accorded to 
Ministers, and the Session is being prolonged in a fashion 
which but a very few yearsago would have been deemed por- 
tentous. Yet,saysthe Prime Minister, the House—thatis to 
say, in other words, the Ministry—has not command of its 
business; and he drops a despondent “if ever” as to the 
riod when this wished-for consummation may be expected. 
t has never been thought the mark of a good workman to 
complain of his tools; but what is to be thought of a work- 
man who, having had carte blanche in the selection of them, 
almost unlimited time to do the job, and—greatest privilege 
of all—leave beforehand to define that job at his own plea- 
sure, then complains after all? It would indeed be a very 
rash person who should attempt to bring the period to 
which Mr. Giapstone sighingly looks forward within the 
range of calculation. But it is perfectly possible, and the 
state of public business now that August is well past its 
middle makes it not untimely, to mention some things 
which, until they are better thought on, will pretty cer- 
tainly keep it out of that range. The House of Com- 
mons will never properly command its business until those 
who are responsible for arranging that business avail them- 
selves loyally of the assistance which the other House can 
give, and resist the discreditable plan of flinging upon the 
other House a mass of business which it cannot possibly do 
properly, in order to make party capital against that House 
when it refuses to do the business improperly or consents 
to abdicate its legitimate rights. Nor even then will the 
legislative machine do its duty properly unless its drivers, 
instead of imposing on it exorbitant tasks in deference to a 
fancied “ demand for legislation,” confine themselves to the 
real and generally very manageable and moderate needs of 
the country. 


THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL 
IN THE LORDS. 


Oe House of Lords had a difficult duty to disc 
in dealing. with the Agricultural Holdings Bill. A 
majority of peers believed that the measure was unneces- 
sary, unjust, and in no degree conducive to its professed 
object of promoting agricultural improvement. Many also 
objected to the establishment of a precedent which may 
naturally seem dangerous ; but on this point there was 
reasonable ground for an opposite judgment. It is true 
that interference with freedom of contract between landlord 
and tenant is wrong in principle; but if the Government 
Bill is compared, not with the strict rules of political 
economy, but with recent legislation and with the demands 
of unscrupulous agitators, it may reasonably be held to 
indicate a reaction towards justice and common sense. 
The Ministers who took charge of the Bill in the House of 
Commons steadily resisted every amendment which was 
more or less insidiously proposed for the purpose of con- 
ferring tenant-right on the occupier. The sitting tenant, 
whose alarming claims were unmasked on the eve of the 
debate by the Farmers’ Alliance and by Sir James Carrp, 
was not allowed to obtain compensation for manures re- 
— by the crops which he was actually reaping. The 
dlord was also protected against ambitious speculators who 
might attempt to construct roads or to build at his expense. 
A compromise, to which there were objections in detail, was 
introduced in the matter’ of drainage. Distress for rent 
was, to the disappointment of the would-be monopolists of 
the Alliance, retained, but it was limited to claims of only 
one year’s standing. Landowners had reason to congratulate 
themselves on the non-fulfilment of threats which had 
justified a fear that the theory of the Irish Land Act 
would, in spite of Ministerial assurances, be applied to 
England and to Scotland. In consideration of relief from 
the dread of confiscation, they were not prepared to 
condemn the principle of compulsion, which, as Lord Grey 
and others have explained, formed the most objectionable 
element in the new agrarian legislation. 


The House of Lords, though it would gladly have dis- 
pensed with the Ministerial measure, had ne hesitation in 
carrying the second reading. Lord Wemyss’s protest, 
though it was supported by Lord BramweELt, would perhaps 
have commanded still fewer votes if it had not been known 
that there would be an ample majority for the Bill. It is 
understood that Lord Bramwe.t has for the present devoted 


his acute and powerful intellect to the important, and some- 
times paradoxical, object of defending individual freedom 
against legislative encroachment. He was perfectly eon- 
sistent in contending by his speech and his vote against 
the interference of Parliament with agreements between 
two parties perfectly competent to contract. As a sensible 
man of the world, Lord Bramwett is probably well aware 
that it is sometimes necessary to consider qualifying cir- 
cumstances, and to make allowance for human weakness. 
As a teller in the division on the second reading, he 
accomplished his object in reminding the House of Lords 
that it was preferring immediate political expediency to 
economic orthodoxy and to the stricter doctrines of personal 
liberty. Lord Satispury and the Conservative majority 
were bound to regard not only the issue directly raised by 
the Bill, but the tendency of public opinion and the balance 
of political forces. A certain feeling of delicacy in deter- 
mining a question in which the majority of peers have a. 
personal interest might also exercise an excusable influence.. 
It is often difficult to decide how far the conduct of a 
Legislature ought to be affected by the risk of misrepre- 
sentation. It was in the present case allowable to re- 
member that any provisions introduced into the Bill for 
the protection of landlords would be attributed by factious 
opponents to purely selfish motives. That the credit and 
character of the House was, in the case of almost all the 
peers, more valuable than any private loss or gain to be 
caused by the detailed enactments of the Bill was a con- 
sideration not likely to occur to the Farmers’ Alliance or 
to the Radical Caucus. The criticisms of the Bill by 
Lord Satispury and others in the debate on the second 
reading applied rather to the practical effect of the 
measure than to the principles which it involved or vio- 
lated. It was right that the attention of the House and 
the country should be called to the probable discourage- 
ment of purchases of land, and to the impediments which 
will be offered to the creation of small holdings. Lord 
SatisBury’s expectation that owners will be induced more 
and more to occupy their own lands will in some instances 
be realized. Agrarian projectors will fail to reconcile the 
interests of capitalist tenants with the multiplication of petty 
freeholders and cottage occupiers. 


The choice of embarrassments became more perplexing 
when the House of Lords considered the Bill in Committee. 
Two courses were open to the majority, which might either 
discuss the Bill on its merits, or accept without question the 
decision of the House of Commons. It is not surprising 
that a legislative Assembly should have preferred the dis- 
charge of its proper function to calculations of party con- 
venience. It would have been less troublesome to give 
way to superior power than to improve by changes of detail 
a measure which purported to have been introduced for 
the public good ; but, where there is a choice between duty 
and ease, the preference of the harder course is at least 
pardonable. The amendments which have been introduced 
have in almost all cases changed the Bill for the better; 
but some of the clauses which have been rejected or re- 
modelled involved deliberate concessions to a demand which 
could not safely be overlooked. The Government and the 
House of Commons cannot be expected to yield to the 
House of Lords on points which relate rather to political 
expediency than to sound legislation. Some of the amend- 
ments must, like Lord Wemyss’s motion on the second 
reading, be regarded rather as formal protests than as 
practical enactments. Few or none of the changes affect 
the principle of the Bill, which is already conceded. There 
is assuredly no legitimate ground for a conflict between 
the two Houses. Of late years the House of Lords has 
with patriotic prudence accepted many unpalatable measures, 
on the ground of a higher public interest. Mr. Disrag.i 
and Lord Carrys overruled the conscientious objection of 
the late Lord Dersy to the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, for the sufficient reason that the movement against 
its existence had become irresistible. The Irish Land Acts 
have also the House of Lords, although they were 
incalculably more objectionable than the English and Scotch 
Agricultural Holdings Bills. According to an opinion which 
is widely held, the proper function of the House of Lords 
is to reject legislation of which it disapproves only when 
there is a reasonable p: that the constituencies will 
disapprove of the action of the House of Commons. It may 
be confidently asserted that no disputed clause in the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill is of sufficient importante to 
justify an appeal to the country. Whether interest on sums 
expended in drainage should be fixed at three or four per 
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cent. is an issue which could not be fitly determined by a 
popular tribunal. All prejudice would probably be on the 
side of the tenant against the landlord, though strong 
reasons were urged in the late debate in favour of the higher 
rate. 


If the possibility of conflict between the two Houses 
were left out of consideration, the proceedings of the House 
of Lords in Committee on the Bill were models of business- 
like and conscientious legislation. The peers who took the 
principal part in the successive discussions were in many in- 
stances not connected with one another by ties of party ; and 
for the most part they supported or opposed the Government 
with perfect independence, in accordance with their genuine 
opinions on disputed clauses. The Duke of ArcyLL, who 
opposed some of the provisions of the Bill as it had passed 
the House of Commons, gave effective aid to the Govern- 
ment against other proposed amendments. The Duke of 
Buccievucu, who seldom takes part in debate, brought to the 
aid of the House a ripe experience acquired in the sedulous 
management during forty or fifty years of one of the greatest 
estates in the United Kingdom. Only the vulgarest of 
demagogues would impute to such an authority a desire to 
obtain or secure a pecuniary advantage to himself, when he 
reminded the House that drainage was in some cases so 
conducted as to diminish the value of the land. The Duke 
of Ricumonp, also a great and liberal landlord, showed in 
his suggestions the thorough knowledge of the subject which 
might be expected from the President of the late Agricul- 
tural Commission. On the other side Lord Car.Lincrorp, 
who understands questions of cultivation and of land-tenure, 
was temperate, conciliatory, and fair. It is possible that, 
if he had been at liberty to exercise an independent judg- 
ment, he would in some instances have accepted amend- 
ments which, in the actual circumstances, he was compelled 
to oppose. Lord Sauispury declined to press more than 
one amendment which he had defended as reasonable, for 
the sufficient reason that it was desirable to narrow as far 
as possible the difference between the supporters and the 
critics of the Bill. In knowledge, in abstinence from 
irrelevant digressions, and in command of temper, the 
House of Lords need fear no comparison with any other 
legislative assembly. 

As might have been expected, the independent action of 
the House of Lords at once provoked a loud and unreasoning 
clamour. Not only the bitter enemies of the existing Con- 
stitution, but the timid supporters of the House of Lords, 
denounced the majority, and Lord Sarissury as its leader, in 
unmeasured terms. It would at least have been reasonable 
to wait until it was known whether the improvement of the 
Bill by changes in detail would necessarily end in a collision 
between the two Houses. A catastrophe which has been 
repeatedly avoided, where it seemed far more probable, 
cannot now be reasonably regarded as inevitable. It was 
at least possible that, having discharged its legislative duty, 
the House of Lords would leave to the Government and 
its majority the responsibility of passing a faulty measure. 
There could be no doubt that the interest of the whole 
body of landowners was on the side of immediate legislation 
which may possibly prove to be final. The Farmers’ 
Alliance at once called upen the Government to reject all 
the amendments of the Lords. The managers added the 
statement that they would have preferred that the Bill 
should be dropped if it had not contained the provision by 
which compensation for alleged improvements is to be 
estimated by the value to the incoming tenant. It is 
evident that the agitators discern a possibility of extortion 
in an enactment which may sometimes be unjustly ad- 
ministered. Whether the Government judged rightly in 
offering a sop to the Alliance may perhaps be doubtful. It 
is in every way desirable that the controversy should be 
settled in the present Session. It is possible that a year 
hence the Government might bid higher for the votes of the 
tenant-farmers, and the purchase-money must necessarily 
come out of the pockets of the landlords. If the passage of 
the Bill will suspend an agitation which must already have 
done much damage to agriculture, it is possible that 
owners, when they know the worst, may resume the ap- 
plication of capital to the improvement of land. The sitting 
tenants, forming the vast majority of the whole body, will 
be scarcely affected by the provisions of the Bill. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON MADAGASCAR. 


M* GLADSTONE’S astounding powers of darkening 
AVE counsel have assuredly never been displayed to better 
advantage than in the course of what will probably be re- 
membered as the Tamatave affair. The most superficial 
reader of newspapers must remember how effectively he 
contrived to surprise the House of Commons by announcing 
that our flag had been grossly insulted in Madagascar, 
There was no kind of doubt or hesitation in his tone then. 
He spoke with the voice of a Minister who had his facts at 
his fingers’ ends and was sure of them all. The French 
Admiral had been guilty of the grossest insolence, both to 
our Consul, Mr. Pakennam, and to Captain Jounstone of 
the Dryad, the senior naval officer on the station. For 
this misconduct Mr. Griapsrone had already asked an 
apology. All this sounded very serious, and, consider- 
ing the Premier’s obvious confidence in his information, 
nobody doubted the truth of the whole story. Since 
then, however, a curious change has come over the tone 
of Mr. Guapstone’s utterances on the subject. He 
was peremptory as long as he knew very little about 
what had happened, but in exact proportion as informa- 
tion has since reached him he has grown vague and 
reticent. At the Lorp Mayor’s dinner he was more mys- 
terious than even he has been known to be before. He 
talked about “further knowledge” which the Ministry 
claimed to possess, but which “ has hardly come to our eyes, 
“though it has partially reached them,” anda good deal 
more in the same wonderful style. What it all exactly 
meant neither Mr. Giapstone himself nor any of his inter- 
preters has yet been able to say ; but itdid well enough for 
the genial after-dinner hour. The answer which he made to 
Sir Starrorp Nortucore on Monday night was somewhat 
less appropriate to the House of Commons. On this latter 
occasion the Premrer knew even less than he had done five 
days before. Indeed, he knew absolutely nothing at all. 
The despatches which contained the necessary information 
had only been delivered on Saturday, and the Ministry had 
had no time to read them during the ensuing forty-eight 
hours, according to his meagre statement. Only this much 
could be extracted, that such information as could be got 
was very conflicting, and that for the present the Ministry 
really could not undertake to say anything definite, either 
one way or the other. 


On the face of it, all this looks as if Mr. GLapstone had really 
been guilty of the crass folly attributed to him by French 
journalists. According to their ingenious and even plau- 
sible theory, the Prime Minister of England has committed 
the childish blunder of giving implicit belief to the wild stories 
of a Malagasy clerk of the late Mr. Pakennam. It must be 
confessed that he has behaved so as to giveas much probabi- 
lity as possible to this explanation of his behaviour. If he had 
begun by being foolishly credulous, he would—supposing 
that so remarkable a man as Mr, GiapsTonE can be 
suspected of acting on the ordinary principles of human 
nature—have tried to conceal the fact under a haze of mys- 
terious words. But by far the most curious part of the 
whole story is that, while the Premrer has been getting 
more and more vague in his utterances on the subject, the 
mails have daily been bringing confirmations of his first 
version. Unless the various letters from Tamatave published 
in the papers during the last few days are written by very 
dishonest people, it is obvious that Admiral Prerre has 
been as high-handed and insolent as it is possible for even 
a Frenchman to be. Something must be allowed for the 
inability of all civilians, and particularly of missionaries, to 
understand war. Most of the educated British subjects in 
the island are missionaries, and they take their own rather 
narrow view of what is happening. But, after making due 
allowance for the prejudices of the writers, it is obvious 
from their letters, and from the telegrams of the Standard’s 
Correspondent, that British subjects in Tamatave and the 
officers of our war ships have had reasonable grounds for 
complaint. It appears to be beyond all doubt that Mr. 
Consul PAKENHAM was threatened with arrest. The crew 
of the Dryad were forbidden to communicate with the shore 
on the ground that Captain Jonnstoye had interfered with 
what did not concern him, by which Admiral Pierre meant 
that the English naval officer had exerted himself to protect 
the lives and property of British subjectsduring the bombard- 
ment of Tamatave. In the case of Mr. Saaw, the French com- 
mander seems to have taken Admiral Duretit Tuovarp’s im- 

isonment of Mr. Prrrciarp as a model. Mr. Suaw’s offence 
is said by his friends to have been no more than this—that 
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during the bombardment he allowed some of the natives to 
take refuge in his house; and, according to their version of 
the story, this was ified into giving assistance to 
Malagasy spies. From the dates it would appear that this 
story must have some basis in fact; for Mr. Saaw was 
arrested immediately atter the occupation of the town by 
the French, and long before he could possibly have given any 
information of their movements to the natives. Since his 
arrest he has been treated with extraordinary harshness, 
according to our ideas. Although it does not appear that 


any definite charge has been brought against him, he has | 


been strictly confined on board a French war-ship, and has 
not even been allowed to come on deck to see his wife, who 
arrived in the port as passenger on board an English 
vessel, Meanwhile it is also reported that English resi- 
dents in the interior have been prohibited from leaving the 
island by the port of Tamatave. The French are, no doubt, 
entitled to refuse to allow traffic from hostile territory into 
ground occupied by their troops; but there is great harsh- 
ness in compelling European neutrals to make a long 
journey through a tropical jungle. 


There is nothing which ought to surprise anybody in the © 


conduct attributed to Admiral Pierre. Everybody who 
has had to deal with French officials knows with what 
callous insolence they exercise their authority even towards 
their own countrymen. It is not to be supposed that they 
will have more consideration for foreigners, and particularly 
in war-time. In the present case they will not forget that 
they have to maintain their position in the eyes of the 
natives of Madagascar, and there is no reason to doubt 


that they find an exceptional pleasure in annoying | 


Englishmen, whom they consider as their only important 
rivals in colonial enterprise. It is, no doubt, unfortunate 
that the officers of a professedly friendly nation should 
think themselves entitled to act in such a fashion towards 
us ; but the significance of what has happened in Mada- 
gascar is, it may be hoped, greatly diminished by the con- 
ciliatory tone of the Ministry in Paris. Until reasonable 
satisfaction is refused we may fairly take their sincerity for 
granted. The case of Mr. Suaw may very possibly intro- 
duce an elenient of complication in the difficulty. Unless 
much better reason for his arrest can be produced than has 
been given yet, it will be the duty of the English Government 
to demand a tangible compensation for the loss and incon- 
venience which he has suffered. The payment of such a 
compensation can scarcely be other than highly unpleasant 
to the French, from the mere fact that it would be an open 
and undeniable confession of defeat. In view, however, of 
the statements of M. Ferry and M. Caariemet-Lacovur, 
there is no reasonable cause to doubt that France will give 
all due satisfaction. The surest way of avoiding the recur- 
rence of such difficulties in the future is to be resolute in 


exacting apologies and compensation now. 


SPAIN, 


HE Spanish insurrection has collapsed so easily that its 
nature and p are wholly uncertain. Except 
among the turbulent artisans of Barcelona there has been 
no exhibition of political excitement. When mobs in 
Catalonia or other Spanish provinces desire to express 
general discontent they demand a Republic, not with any 
serious intention, but as the conventional type of disorder 
and anarchy. The petty mutinies at Badajoz, Seo de Urgel, 
and two or three other garrison towns, were probably con- 
trived by a few adventurers who may have hoped to revive 
the traditional ices of a former generation. During 
the reign of Isapetia II. military chiefs were constantly in 
the habit of rebelling against the Government of the day 
with the scarcely disguised object of obtaining for them- 
selves and their followers advantage in the form of promo- 
tion and office. Their rivals who maintained their loyalty 
were almost as directly interested as the rebels in successive 
movements. It became customary to give a step in rank 
to the officers of the winning party, while the leaders be- 
came Captains-General or perhaps Ministers. O’DonNELL, 
Narvaez, Serrano, and Prim owed their elevation princi- 
pally to military rebellions, which they sometimes conducted 
and occasionally suppressed. Serrano, who first rose 
to eminence as the personal favourite of the Queen, 
afterwards, in concert with Prim, dethroned his early 
patroness, with the temporary result of establishing on the 
throne an alien dynasty, which disappeared after the assassi- 
nation of Praia. During the long series of violent changes 


there was no lack of patriotic professions, of political theories, 
or of newfangled Constitutions. Parliamentary government 
was almost always nominally maintained ; but the Minister 
of the day, whether he was a civilian or a soldier, always 
contrived to secure a majority. It is probable that some of 
the competitors for power really wished to combine the 
well-being of the country with their own personal advantage. 
The overthrow of the QuEEN’s Government in 1868 was 
provoked by intolerable scandals; and the Italian Prince 


whom Prim appointed as a successor would probably have 
succeeded in his enterprise if his position had not become 
"untenable through the operation of causes unconnected with 
_ his personal qualities. 
In the intervals between military revolts two Parliamen- 
parties constantly struggled for supremacy. The 


, Moderates, under Sacasta, now Prime Minister, corre- 


| sponded to the Conservatives of other countries ; while the 
| Progressists or Radicals were led by his rival Zorrmwa. 
The Republicans during the reign of IsaBELLA seemed to 
_ be a powerless minority, though they included in their 
| ranks the greatest orator of the time in the person of 
Castetar. The contests of parties were comparatively 
unimportant, because they were from time to time super- 
seded by the intervention of military chiefs. Those who 
exercised power for the moment had no hesitation in sus- 
pending constituticnal guarantees as often as a local re- 
bellion began. Such measures are unavoidable when 
contending factions resort to force; but the practical 
supremacy of an army is incompatible with liberty. Ex- 
perience showed in Spain, as elsewhere, that the deposition 
of even the most: worthless sovereign is a fruitful source of 
subsequent disorder. After the flight of Queen IsaBELia, 
Serrano and Prim retained a monarchical Constitution, 
though they were compelled to postpone the choice of an 
occupant of the throne. On the abdication of AmapgEo, the 
Republic almost inevitably succeeded, with the result of 
proving the incapacity of its more consistent representa- 
tives, and the utter unfitness of the system for the govern- 
ment of Spain. The Carlist war in the North had resulted 
from the dethronement of the QueEN; the rebellion of 
Carthagena followed on the institution of the Republic. 
The honesty and good sense of CasTELaR were exhibited 
in his assumption of a dictatorship, notwithstanding all the 
professions and prejudices of his previous career. When 
he had the weakness after some months to resign his power 
into the hands of the Cortes, it became necessary to 
suppress an anarchical form of government which had 
become ludicrous. General Concua, then commanding the 
garrison of Madrid, turned the Republican Assembly out 
of doors amid general satisfaction. Having accomplished an 
irregular duty, the restorer of order was content to retire ; 
and Serrano, under the title of Regent, conducted the 
Government for a time, and almost completed the suppres- 
sion of the Carlist rebellion. The latest military demon- 
stration was that by which Martinez Campos effected the 
restoration of the Bourson dynasty. The young Kune, 
with the aid of Canovas pet CastTILLo, and afterwards of 
Sacasta, has hitherto met with no active resistance ; but it 
seems probable that discontents of various kinds may have 
gradually accumulated. 

A few months ago the irrepressible Szrrano put himself 
at the head of a coalition for the ostensible purpose of in- 
troducing a more democratic Constitution. One of the 
many documents of the kind which have nominally regu- 
lated the government of Spain was disinterred at the in- 
stance of Serrano and his confederates. It is enough to 
quote from its text a preposterous provision by which the 
Cortes were enabled at any time to assume a constituent 
character, and even to convert the Monarchy into a Re- 
public. Sacasta boldly met and defeated his Parliamen 
antagonists, and some of the more respectable Republican 
leaders took the opportunity of reconciling themselves with 
the supporters of the dynasty. It is not known that the 
Opposition is in any way responsible for the abortive at- 
tempts at mutiny; but perhaps the obscure conspirators 
may have been encouraged by their knowledge of political 
dissensions at Madrid. The basis of the conspiracy seems 
to have been extraordinarily narrow. All the privates, all 
the corporals, and the officers above the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, were kept in ignorance of the plot. It is not a 
little surprising that the sergeants and some of the subal- 
terns and the captains, with one or more field-officers, 
should have thought it possible to effect a revolution for 


the sole purpose of securing to themselves a few steps in 
rank and an increase of pay. It is possible that disaffected 
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officers may have had relations with the promoters of 
socialism and anarchy in ‘the South. During the present 

ear much alarm has been caused by agrarian disturbances 
in Andalusia, directed not so much against the Government 
as against the landowners and the upper and middle classes 
in general. It is uncertain whether the agitation which is 
common to many countries results from organized conspira- 
cies, or from the general diffusion of subversive doctrines. The 
disturbers of order in Andalusia resembled in their demands 
and motives the Fenians, the Nihilists, and the French and 
German Communists. They have been in a great measure 
suppressed by the energy of the Government ; but they may 
probably have found support among the lower ranks of the 
army. Some newspaper correspondents report a distrust of 
the common soldiers by the superior officers, who appear 
without exception to have maintained their loyalty and 
discipline. On the whole, the mutiny seems to have been 
insignificant. 

The Republicans, as a party, appear not to have been 
concerned in the movement. The name of Zorritia, who 
has been for some time past in exile, was mentioned by the 
mutineers at Badajoz, but he has not, till lately, been con- 
sidered a Republican. In former times he was the leader of 
the Parliamentary Opposition, and during the short and 
troubled existence of the Republic he remained in obscurity. 
CasTeLar, who is the acknowledged chief of the Repub- 
licans, has expressed disapproval of the military revolt. 
Although it is impossible to foresee the eccentricities of 
ambition, it is generally improbable that an ambitious 
civilian should associate himself with mutineers. A mere 
politician well knows that, if he were raised to office by a 
revolt in the army, he would be thenceforward dependent 
on his professional instruments andallies. It is highly pro- 
bable that a section of Parliamentary malcontents might 
favour the pretensions of ZorriLua against his former rival 
Sacasta ; but no orator in Spain, except perhaps CasTELAR, 
has any hold on popular feeling. The only member of the 
Opposition who could be suspected of connivance with 
military insurrection is the veteran Serrano; but he is 
probably aware that such enterprises as those which occu- 
pied his youth and middle age are rapidly becoming ana- 
chronisms. For the present Serrano, though he retains 
his high rank in the army, holds no command ; and he has 
of late confined himself to the comparatively harmless 
business of political agitation. Not only the Republicans, 
but the Carlists, seem to have been innocent of complicity 
in the recent transactions. Although Badajoz and Seo de 
Urgel are within reach of the late theatre of war, the 
mutinous garrisons have apparently received neither support 
nor encouragement from the population. If the Basque 

rovinces have still grievances to complain of, they are pro- 
bly cured by experience of their sympathy for Don Carvos. 
Atronso XII. may perhaps not yet have secured the loyal 
attachment of his subjects in other provinces; but he has 
no Pretender to fear, and the Republicans had, fortunately 
for the reigning Ki1xe, an opportunity shortly before his 
accession of proving their hopeless impotence. The failure 
of the mutiny ought to strengthen the actual Government. 


THE ILBERT BILL. 


4 ig latest intelligence from India makes it abundantly 
clear that the Viceroy’s appeal to the official opinion 
of the country upon the proposed extension of the criminal 
jurisdiction of natives over Europeans has been answered 
by a practically unanimous condemnation of the change. 
Lord Ripon has thus lost the support, such as it was, which 
the apparent concurrence of the Governments origin- 
ally afforded to his legislative project. It is now apparent 
that this concurrence did not in any case imply a well- 
considered conviction of the general expediency of altering 
the law, still less an approval of the manner in which the 
alteration was to be effected. The final reply of the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam—a Non-Regulation Province, in 
which, owing to the existence ofa large class of tea-planters, 
the effects of the measure will be at once practically felt— 
shows how far the most able, liberal, and thoughtful class 
of officials is from endorsing Lord Ripron’s crude and ill- 
advised innovation. Mr. Exxiorr is well known, not only 
as a devoted and successful administrator of famine relief, 
but as among the foremost of the able and cultivated 


officials which the competitive system in its y days 
allured from academic and professional triumphs in Eng- 
land to the service of the Crown in India. He is at 


least as incapable of narrow selfishness of shortsighted 
partisanship as any of the noisy mob which cheered Mr, 
Bricut’s taunts and denunciations a week or two ago 
at Willis’s Rooms. But he knows perfectly well that in 
developing the resources of an unreclaimed province he 
is dependent on the loyal co-operation of English settlers, 
and that this co-operation is not likely to be given by 
men who feel that a privilege, to which they have an 
historical claim and which they regard as of the utmost 
value and importance, has been taken afway, against 
the protest of the whole community concerned, for no 
weightier reason than to gratify the vanity of a single ob- 
scure official and to earn the cheap applause with which the 
ignorant, thoughtless, or envious portion of mankind is 
accustomed to reward every demolition of other people’s 
rights. 

It is now proved beyond the possibility of dispute that 
no grounds on which any one with the least claim to states- 
manship would take action can be discovered for the pro- 
posed legislation. It cannot be pretended, in the face of 
the testimony of the High Court of Bengal and of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the province, that there is any ad- 
ministrative necessity. The most earnest apologist of the 
Bill will not venture to say that, if it be passed, justice will 
in any single particular be more effectually or impartially 
administered. On the contrary, the change proposed is 
that a class of trials which the Government itself recognizes 
as “of exceptional difficulty,” and as imposing an “ extra- 
“ ordinary strain” on the tribunal by which they are tried, 
shall be transferred from officials for whose competence 
there is every guarantee, and in whom the persons concerned 
feel entire confidence, to officials who are confessedly, as a 
class, less competent to bear that strain, and in whom the 
persons concerned have no reason for feeling any confidence 
at all. Nor, again, can it be urged that the change was 
demanded by public feeling, or that any influential class, 
or indeed any class at all, felt aggrieved at the present 
condition of the law. Beyond the single official whose 
letter Sir A. Eprn transmitted to the Government for 
future consideration, there was not during the three years 
that the Bill was under discussion, and that opinions were 
being collected from every part of the country and every 
rank in society, one single person in India who thought it 
worth while to address the Government on the subject, or 
who in any other way suggested that this one of the various 
privileges enjoyed by Europeans in connexion with 
criminal proceedings was regarded in any quarter as unjust 
or invidious. Such a feeling, indeed, is not one which a 
native would naturally entertain. The whole structure of 
the society in which he lives is that of personal law and 
personal privilege—rights enjoyed by an individual, or a 
class, or a nationality, to which the rest of the community 
has no claim. The Hindus, Mahommedans, Sikhs, and 
Jains, the Patans of the Western frontier, the sleek Ryots of 
East Bengal, the primitive tribes of the Malabar coast, all 
the countless communities which make up British India, 
enjoy, each and all, certain special rights, many of them 
absurd or mischievous, but which, despite their folly or 
mischief, are solemnly protected by law, jealously insisted 
on by the class concerned, and unhesitatingly acquiesced in 
by the rest of the community. So long as his jus personale 
is left undisturbed, the native troubles his head very little 
about the rights of his neighbours; still less would he 
regard with favour any levelling process which, on theo- 
retic grounds of equality, swept away any of his neigh- 
bour’s privileges; a like process, he instinctively feels, 
would, in the natural course of events, be applied to his 
own. This sentiment is one which the Legislature reli- 
giously respects. Only a year ago, as the Judges of the 
High Court point out, several chapters of one of the 
great codifying measures recently introduced were made in- 
applicable to Hindus and Mahommedans—not because any 
one doubted the extreme expediency of codification, but 
because certain Hindus and ommedans were apprehen- 
sive that some of the provisions of the new Act might be 
interpreted in a sense cont: to their view of their per- 
sonal law. Living in this land of privilege, and punctiliously 
regarding the rights of other people, Englishmen in India 
may reasonably demand that the same scrupulous regard 
should be observed towards their own, and that a privilege 
which they have enjoyed for a century, which they dearly 
prize, which no one has shown to be in any single particular 
unjust, unreasonable, or oppressive to others, shall not be 
lightly swept away at the suggestion of the first person 
whose envy or vanity is aggrieved at its existence. 
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Equally urttenable are the grounds on which the Vicrroy | 


rested his defence of the measure. Obliged to admit that 
there was no immediate necessity for the change, he justi- 
fied its introduction by the argument that, as the concession 
would have, sooner or later, to be made, it is good policy 
to make it at once; while the persons whose powers will 
be enlarged are few in number, and can thus be more 
efficiently superintended and controlled than might be 
possible with larger numbers hereafter. Such a contention 
scarcely deserves the grave and respectful dissection which 
the High Court Judges bestowed upon it. It was, in fact, 
the last desperate attempt of a general whose entire army 
was in rout, and whose officers were mutinous or lukewarm, 
to cover a disastrous and dishonourable retreat. One of 
his colleagues was in open opposition ; one more, at least, 
made no secret of his sympathy with the opponents of the 
measure. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bencat—and Bengal 
is the province in which the Bill will have the widest and 
most immediate operation—declared that, so far as he was 
concerned, the Bill was wholly unjustified by the facts of 
the case. Driven from every other position, the Vicrroy 
was forced into the perilous contention that the con- 
dition and prospects of the Civil Service rendered it ex- 
pedient forthwith to invest its native members with powers 
over Europeans which they have never hitherto en- 
joyed. The least examination of the facts proves the in- 
trinsic fallacy of the contention. Every part of the argu- 
ment is unsound. It is not true—it is the very reverse of 
the truth—that the native element of the Civil Service 
has increased, or shows any symptom of increasing, at such 
a rate as to render any administrative change immediately, 
or even prospectively, desirable. Since the service was 
thrown open to competition twenty-five years ago, five 
natives have been elected, by means of examination, for 
Bengal. The passing of 33 Vict. c. 3, however, would appear 
to have led native candidates to prefer the easier process of 
nomination, and of late years no native has entered the 
service by competition. Even by nomination the Govern- 
ment has not found it easy to supply its ranks with 
eligible natives, for the nominations in Bengal have hardly 
averaged one a year. The body to be dealt with, then, con- 
sists partly of a very small and dwindling class of compe- 
titioners, partly of' nominees who are appointed at the 
pleasure of the Government without any definite guarantee 
of fitness, and about whom and their capacity for judicial 
work nothing is at present, or can for several years be 
known. As the Judges point out, the whole thing has not 
got beyond the stage of an experiment, and experiments 
ought not to be tried when the personal liberty and 
safety of European settlers are at stake. How serious are 
the risks to the liberty and safety of Europeans in the 
Mofussil, how inveterate is the native habit of bringing 
false charges and substantiating them by suborned testi- 
mony, how imperative the necessity of protecting the Euro- 
pean, in his position of estrangement and isolation, by a 
tribunal whose competence and purity are beyond sus- 
icion, are truths on which the testimony of Sir Sruarr 

AYLEY, an officer of great district experience, of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Benaa, and of the High Court is 
conclusive. If Lord Ripon chooses now, in the face of the 
warnings given to him by the entire official body in India 
and the entreaties of the entire European community, to 
deprive Europeans of the highly-prized safeguard which 
they at present enjoy, he will do so with a full knowledge 
of the risks to which he is exposing his countrymen, and 
of the consequent harassment, anxiety, and mental distress 
which the existence of any such risk cannot fail to entail 
upon those who are exposed to it. 


Much stress has been laid on the violence of the lan- 
guage omens on either side of the controversy, and on 
the fact that the native community has come to the 
Bill as a test instance as to whether the QurEn’s Procla- 
mation is to be carried into practice or not. On neither 
ground can any argument, except of a rhetorical character, 
be rested. Much of the language used by the combatants 
on either side has been violent, extravagant, vulgar, foolish, 
and everything else that is objectionable. This, however, is 
the fate of every controversy. The angry mob pelt each 
other with abuse while the reasonable and thinking 
few are busied in ascertaining the facts and estimating 
their weight. The better class of Indian journalism— 
such papers for instance as the Pioneer of Allahabad—have 
preserved throughout a calmness of thought and moderation 
of language which could be exhibited only by calm and 
reasonable men seriously urging what they believe to be 


the truth in a matter of great public importance. The idea 
that the Government in India is ‘being coerced by a mob of 
brutal filibusters is one which it may suit Mr. Bricur to 
disseminate among the excited audiences which his rhetoric 
enthralls, but it has no reality in fact. Equally unreal is 
the conception that any rational native is foolish enough to 
believe that the QuEEN’s Proclamation, delivered twenty-five 
years ago, will now be violated if a change for which no 
one throughout that period has asked is not suddenly con- 
ceded. The natives know perfectly well what the QuEEN’s 
Proclamation meant, and how loyally their English rulers 
observe it. 

Lord Ripon now stands face to face with the entire body 
of his countrymen—oflicial and non-official. The colleagues 
whom their position constrains to support him are for the 
most part unwilling allies, in two instances open opponents. 
The measure was inconsiderately introduced, and the speech 
in which Mr. Itpent explained and defended it was a 
masterpiece of incorrect fact, superficial knowledge, and 
plausible fallacy. The one occasion on which the Bill was 
debated is admitted by friend and foe alike to have been a 
day of defeat and humiliation for the Government to which 
official records happily supply no parallel. Lord Ripon stands 
as nearly as possible in a minority of one. It remains now to 


| be seen whether he will have the good sense and magnani- 


mity to conclude that a minority of one is most probably in 
the wrong. 


IRELAND. 


.—— blindness of people who will not see is known to be 
a form of infirmity which resists the oculist, couch he 
never so wisely. It is probable that some persons in Eng- 
land honestly do not perceive, and that others will success- 
fully continue to affect not to perceive, the morals of the 
two Irish debates, curiously different in general tone, of 
Monday and Tuesday. On the first-named day Mr. Hraty 
and his humble followers were in their glory. The familiar 
flowers of Irish eloquence blossomed with nearly as much 
luxuriance as if the scene had been a platform in Mayo, or 
the upper portion of the columns of an Irish-American 
newspaper when the editor announces his intention to 
“Denounce Scathingly the Brutal Ferocity of the Police 
“ Panthers.” “The most blackguard and profligate ruffian,” 
“the sallow-faced gentleman in Dublin,” are samples of 
the elegant phrases that flew about the House of Commons. 
When witnesses for the Crown were of the female sex they 
were dismissed by Mr. Heaty, with that chivalrous gallantry 
towards his countrywomen on which all Irishmen pride 
themselves, as “ prostitutes.” On Tuesday matters were 
entirely changed. Mr. Harrineton and Mr. Smaut indeed 
endeavoured to preserve the note, and Mr. Harrincton 
“ resented the patronizing tone” of an unfortunate Liberal 
member who expressed himself anxious to benefit Ireland. 
Bui this was not generally approved by the party. It is 
said by persons familiar with the noble Irish tongue that it 
is not uncommon for mendicants of that nation to receive 
the Saxon’s alms and requite them with a malediction in 
Erse which the poor barbarian takes for a blessing. Mr. 
Harrineton adopted this plan, but forgot to veil his grati- 
tude in the obscurity of a learned language. Mr. Parne.u 
and others were more cautious, and, while manifesting a 
decent reluctance and liberty of criticism, took care not to 
endanger the loss of some scores of thousands of pounds 
down, and of a guarantee for some millions more. 

The chief effect which the remarkable recrudescence of 
Irish savagery on > night produced on those who 
sympathize with the Irish party in England appears to 
have been the suggestion of a parallel between the violent 
language of the Nationalists now and the violent lan- 
guage of the “landlordists” two years ago. It is not 
easy to remember any occasion when a spokesman of 
the loyal party in Ireland described the other side as 
“blackguard and profligate ruffians,” though it is by no 
means necessary to deny that such a description, if im- 
polite, might in some cases have been accurate. The 
chief resemblance between the cases, even had it been 
so, would have been that one party employed violent lan- 
guage in denouncing murderers, and that the other party 
employs it in denouncing those by whom murderers have 
been hanged. But itis not by looking at this side of the 
question, though it is instructive enough, that most instrue- 
tion is to be got from the comparison of Monday and 
Tuesday. It may be very shrewdly suspected that the Irish 
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Pire Ducnéye was not so terribly en colére on the first 
occasion as he appeared to be. The bait of the Tramways 
Bill being too tempting to resist, it was necessary before 
accepting it to satisfy the constituent with a demonstration ; 
and Mr. Hearty and Mr. Harrictoy and Mr. O’Brien 
demonstrated accordingly, that their souls might be suffi- 
ciently free to signify a more or less sulky acceptance of 
the money on Tuesday. Some very thin-skinned or very 
oblivious persons have apparently been shocked at the 
license which was allowed during the period of demonstra- 
tion. Perhaps the ever-blossoming flower of Mr. HEaty’s 
gracious language burst with a little louder report and 
with a slightly taller shoot (both on Monday and subse- 
quently on Thursday) than on any former occasion, but 
there surely was not so much difference as to justify 
the solemn warnings to the English people which recom- 
mended themselves as appropriate to the Zimes. The 
English people must be even denser than their enemies 
accuse them of being if they have not by this time taken 
the measure of Mr. Hearty and Mr. Harrineton. When 
a man gives house-room to plants of this kind, he is supposed 
to be prepared for, and even to enjoy, their abrupt and 
boisterous fashions of flowering. 


Nevertheless, though the Irish proceedings on these 
occasions are in no way surprising and are thoroughly intel- 
ligible, they should be a little useful, not in informing any- 
body of ordinary political sanity, but in keeping him in 
mind of his information. Mr. Forster has drawn at 
Devonport a picture of the state of Ireland not long ago 
which may suitably complete the reminder. That is the 
state which the brawlers of Monday and Thursday would 
like to bring back, and which has been temporarily im- 

ved by Lord Spencer taking up and bettering Mr. 

ORSTER’S own policy after the Pheenix Park murders had 
checkmated Radical intrigue and cancelled the Kil- 
mainham Treaty. The elements of this state still exist. 
Mr. Heary and Mr. Harrineton, according to hypothesis, 
may not have been in any greater state of rage with the 
Saxon on Monday than they usually are, and they may 
only have shown this rage in order to brace themselves 
for the trying task of accepting Saxon bounty the next 
day. But there is not the slightest reason for suspecting 
them or their friends of having dissembled an affection 
for Englishmen, the English Parliament, and the English 
Empire which they really feel. The period of disclosure 
may have been somewhat studied and dependent on a par- 
ticular motive; but the disclosure itself need not be re- 
= any suspicion. All the dowceurs which Mr. 

YAN can devise—all the loans, and the gifts, and 
the disguised extensions of the franchise to lower and yet 
lower strata of the Irish population—will not sweeten the 
temper of the party which cannot endure that a murderer 
should be hanged, and which is almost more exasperated 
by the grosser and more intolerable outrage of allowing a 
landowner to keep some portion of the land he owns, 
Neither—to go from morals to politics—will any of these 
douceurs satisfy the political aspirations of the same ami- 
able faction. In order to win Monaghan Mr. Heaty put 
his Nationalism in his pocket, and appeared as.a Land 
Reformer and a moderate Home Ruler only. Monaghan 
won, he went down to Wexford, and, according to the 
organs of his own party, boasted of having “ planted the 
“ old green flag of Irish Nationalism on the sacred soil of 
“the North.” It does not need much intelligence to see 
that this description, if scarcely descriptive of his acts, 
was strictly faithful to his wishes. There are three in- 
tolerables to the Irish Nationalist, and nothing that the 
most lavish and conciliatory Ethelred the Unready among 
English Ministers can do will ever make them tolerable 
by A og or concession, except the final concession, which 
will e it ible for the Irish patriot to sweep them 
away. It is intolerable that a man should be hanged for 
murder, or indeed interfered with in any way in the 

triotic task of assassination. It is intolerable that a 

dlord should be allowed to retain any interest, pecuniary 
or other, in his land. It is intolerable that Ireland should 
be subject to any stable government whatever. These three 
grievances nothing can make the true Irish patriot forget 
or forgive or condone. He will sometimes graciously pass 
them over (especially after indemnifying himself by a loud 

imi assertion of them) in order to receive pecuniary 
or other benefits. He may tone down his expression of 
them in circles where that expression might be attended by 
personal inconvenience to himself. He may, for his own 
purposes, be silent about them now and then. But they 


are unalterable and unaltered. There is something rather 
admirable, a political paradoxer may argue, in this con- 
sistency, and he may continue his argument by pointing 
out that the creed is a singularly altruistic one. Presum- 
ably at any rate, the Irish agitator does not want license 
to murder for himself; he is only indignant that it should 
be refused to others. He does not claim, whether or not he 
desires, a share of the property of which he would despoil 
Lord Lanspownxe and the Duke of Devonsuire. As for the 
independent government of his country, he must be credited 
with shrewdness enough to know that the incumbents of 
that responsibility will have a remarkably unpleasant time 
of it. But the peculiarity, and in a way the strength, of 
the Irish agitator is that he has the true destructiveness 
for destruction’s sake which constitutes the secret of the 
formidableness of anarchists generally. Moreover, he has, 
to do him justice, gone up very high indeed, almost as 
high as it is possible to go in the scale of destructive- 
ness. The right to live (not in the Land League sense), 
the right to possess property, the right to be governed 
by the best and most permanent government possible, are 
almost the bases of society. The right to murder, the right 
to take away property, and the right to destroy the only 
stable government possible for Ireland, are the neatly nega- 
tive formulas which, if he could be got to state his case 
without flowers of rhetoric, the Irish Nationalist aims at 
substituting, and which, if he could be got to clear his mind 
of cant and to disregard mere party convenience, the Eng- 
lish Radical would see that he is endorsing. Of this latter 
fact it would seem that the English Radical not unnaturally 
dislikes to be reminded. But charity insists on the continu- 
ance of the reminder, even though hope is not very con- 
fident that amendment is still possible. 


BELGIAN POLITIOS. 


HE diffusion of education and of common sense which 
education is politely supposed to bring with it ought, 
one might think, to make the line between political and 
municipal affairs more and more distinct. What can the 
parties into which Parliamentary Assemblies are ordinarily 
divided have to do with the management of a city or a 
county? Conservatives and Liberals may be equally sound 
upon the maintenance of highways; the most radical diver- 
gence upon points of theology or politics is compatible with 
entire agreement on the quality and price of the water 
supply. The standing antagonism in these matters is 
between those who like to save and those who like to spend 
the ratepayers’ money ; but there is no reason why the line 
of cleavage between the two should coincide with that 
which makes men adversaries in civil or religious disputes, 
As a matter of fact, however, this tion has been 
completely falsified. The connexion between political and 
municipal business becomes closer every day. When the 
elections of Town Councils take place in England, the suc- 
cessful candidates are labelled, not by the side they take in 
local controversies, but by the political party to which they 
belong. The contests of Sunday last in France were in 
name for the Departmental Councils ; but Republicans and 
Royalists, fought as hard for victory as though they had 
been for the Chamber of Deputies; and in Belgium a 
Reform Bill which deals only with municipal elections has 
been the occasion of a fierce and protracted conflict between 
the Government and the Opposition. 

In Belgium the payment of a certain amount of direct 
taxes forms the qualification of the voter alike in municipal 
and in Parliamentary elections. The sum demanded differs 
in the two cases, but the principle is the same. Any agita- 
tion to alter this provision in reference to Parliamentary 
elections has to contend with a serious preliminary obstacle. 
The connexion between the Parliamentary franchise and 
the payment of direct taxes is an article of the Constitution, 
and only a small fraction of Liberals have hitherto been 
willing to incur the risks of constitutional revision. If the 
suffrage could have been extended by ordinary legislation, 
it is possible that a majority in favour of doing so might 
have been made up bya coalition between the Catholics 
and the Extreme Left. No Continental Radical likes to be 
found resisting the adoption of universal suffrage; and 
it is at least an open question whether the Catholics would 
not, on the whole, be gainers by such a change. But a 
revision of the Constitution is a different matter. It is 
impossible to feel sure that it would stop at the fran- 
chise ; and, notwithstanding the Viclense of 
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controversy, the majority of Belgian politicians have valued 
the advantages which the Constitution secures to them 
far too highly to be at all inclined to change it. 
But the connexion between the municipal franchise and the 
payment of direct taxes is outside the Constitution, and it 
cant consequently be abolished by Act of Parliament. The 
only thing, therefore, that has prevented an extension of the 
municipal franchise has been the uncertainty of the majority 
in the Legislature as to the effect of the change on the rela- 
tive strength of parties. Until now both sides have seemed 
disposed to let well alone; but the necessity, in view of a 
deficit and of the increased taxation required to meet it, 
of conciliating the Extreme Left, has at last driven the 
Ministry to do something in this direction. What they have 
actually done is to propose an extension of the municipal 
franchise based on an educational qualification. In any 
form such an extension would have been a clever move on 
the part of the Liberals, because the standard of education 
is decidedly higher among them than it is among the 
Catholics. But in the form which it has actually taken it 
is peculiarly clever. The possession of the educational 


qualification is either assumed or ascertained by examina-: 


tion. It is assumed in all citizens who fall under one of 
nineteen categories, including some which can be multi- 
plied at the pleasure of the Executive. For the rest, it 
1s ascertained by an examination, which cannot be 

before the age of eighteen, in the obligatory subjects of 
the elementary school course. As the Bill was first framed, 
the teacher in a State elementary school had a vote, but 
not a teacher in a voluntary school—an instance of 
partiality which seems to have been too much even for 
the Belgian Liberals. But the Opposition have not been 
mollified by the partial concession made to them upon this 
head. They complain that the classes now admitted to the 
municipal franchise will be, in a great degree, the creatures 
of the Government. The examining Boards which will have 
to determine whether the applicant for a vote has proved his 
capacity will, they say, be chiefly appointed by the State, 
and they will make it their first business to ascertain with 
which party the man who presents himse!f for examination 
is likely to vote. The great body of the working classes, 
whether they be labourers or artisans, will not, it is further 
urged, be able to satisfy a test which implies that five 
years after a boy has left school he has forgotten nothing 
that he learned there. Yet it is among them, not among 
petty Government officials, that recruits for the electorate 
should have been sought. These objections are, to a cer- 
tain extent, well founded. If the object in view had been 
simply to insist on the possession of a minimum educa- 
tional qualification, it would have been easier and more 
natural to have taken as the test the examination at the 
end of the school course. There are many fairly intel- 
ligent workmen who would shrink from being examined at 
eighteen in subjects with which they were familiar at 
thirteen. It would be an excellent thing, no doubt, if men 
of all classes did more to keep up their school knowledge in 
after life ; but to make the doing this a condition of having 
a vote is to make disfranchisement very general, or the 
examination by which it may be avoided very partial. 

The Bill has yet to pass the Senate, and the Conservatism 
which in theory belongs to a Second Chamber may be 
strong enough to ensure its rejection. If not, it is pretty 
certain that in a country and a Legislature in which parties 
are so evenly balanced a game of this sort cannot possibly 
be played without danger. A minority which wants but a 
few votes to make it a majority is not likely to give up the 
contest in . It will rather be drawn to consider 
whether it cannot bid higher than the Government for 
the support of the Extreme Left. In this instance such 
a coalition would be less immoral than unions formed ex- 
clusively for an enemy’s destruction commonly are. The 
object of the coalition would not be simply the over- 
throw of the Government without regard to what might 
follow. It would be directed to a change which, in the 
opinion of many members of the Opposition, would con- 
siderably increase their strength in the Legislature, and 
so make it possible for them to undertake once more the 
practical conduct of affairs. In Belgium universal suffrage 
would be somewhat less of a leap in the dark than it has 
been in other countries. At all events, the blame of its 
introduction would be shared with the Government, which 
has taken the first step towards disturbing a settlement 
which has hitherto worked well. That M. Frire-Orsan 
and his colleagues are not anxious to extend the franchise 


irrespectively of any party gain, may be inferred from the 


successful resistance they have offered to an amendment 
moved by M. Janson, the leader of the advanced Left, 
which would have given the municipal franchise to all 
householders paying a rent of 8/. a year. This very moderate 
proposal had, in their eyes, the fatal fault that it was 
supported by the Catholics—a circumstance which so 
frightened the author of it that in the end he preferred to 
withdraw his amendment. An educational franchise con- 
ferred by examiners appointed by the Government has 
obvious advantages over one that depends on conditions 
which the Government cannot control. 


THE REPORT OF THE CHURCIL COURTS 
COMMISSION. 


J hae heads of the Report of the Commission on the 

Ecclesiastical Courts have been published in what 
seems to be a fairly accurate form. They have not appeared 
before they were wanted, or before they were wished for. It 
is indeed not too much to say that the intolerable sense of 
failure under which the chief author of the latest and 
most harassing elements of the system which this Com- 
mission was created to pass in review, if not to condemn, 
made himself its prime promoter, was an almost unique 
phenomenon. Passive submission to the correction of his 
own mistake is the extreme of courage generally expected 
from a public man. Archbishop Tarr showed the higher 
courage of being himself foremost in the remedial act. His 
private sympathy supplemented his public just dealing in his 
letter to Mr. Macxonocniz. His strong personality was 
indeed lost to his colleagues at what may have been the 
critical moment of their deliberations ; but it is very evident 
that his successor inherited, and was not afraid to use, his 
influence. The result is a document the number of the 
signers of which is hardly so remarkable as the unanimity 
among men of widely differing antecedents, habits of 
thought, and political prepossessions in favour of a return, 
discreetly and thoughtfully modified, to principles of ecclesi- 
astical judicature which the conceit of the past half-century 
had set at nought. For the centralized tyranny of uneccle- 
siastical lawyers we are again invited to set up the inter- 
dependence of spiritual and temporal authority, and for a 
ruthless centralization the well-adjusted relations of diocese, 
province, and realm. 

But the crowning peculiarity of the recommendations is 
that every single point which, by way of safeguard, had been 
retained in, or foisted into, that chaos which is compli- 
mentarily referred to as our existing system of ecclesiastical 
judicature, is brushed away with polite contumely. The 
spiritual jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee vanishes. 
The framers of the Church Discipline Act of 1840, passed 
for all sorts of clerical offences, were very proud of the 
safeguard which they fancied they had devised for wronged 
innocence in the preliminary inquiry ; but now this cumbrous 
and obstructive expedient for breeding delay and heaping 
up expense is absolutely to disappear. The unfettered dis- 
cretion of the Bishop to stop a suit was deemed by the former 
generation to be of such evil omen, both for priest and people, 
that it was cribbed and confined by artificially elaborate 
proceedings. Now the prerogative is to have full swing. 
It would be idle to deny that there are reasons against as 
well as for this great confidence in episcopal discretion. But 
the Commissioners were obviously led to their conclusion by 
the spectacle of much that has been going on for many 
years round us. .Still the recommendation occupies a 
conspicuous place in the not large list of reservations sent 
in by several of the Commissioners. The power of any one 
man to constitute himself informer glared with a mien 
of such ugly vexation that in the ritual cases which formed 
the scope of the Public Worship Regulation Act his place 
was to be taken by those three aggrieved parishioners so 
whimsically borrowed from the High Church minority of 
the Ritual Commission. Now this triple monster, like the 
Gorgons, the Fates, and the Furies, stands a convicted 
nuisance; and we learn that one informer is really looked 
upon as more manageable than that triplet of men which 
was preferred because it was presumed to have, as consisting 
of residents, a conscientious interest in the fray. 

By the same Public Worship Act the Bishop, if he were 
accepted as personal judge, could neither create a precedent 
nor open the door to an appeal. Both these safeguards have 
flitted to the limbo of obsolete whimsies. Cheapness and 
efficiency were, it was urged, promoted by passing over as far 
as possible the intermediate stage of the provincial jurisdic- 
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tion, and striking out straight for the Court of Appeal. 
Now the Archbishop’s Court is to be reinstated with its 
ancient influence. A Bishop sitting or giving judgment in 

rson has hitherto been dealt with as an inexplicable singu- 
es now it is declared to be decent and essential that 
the Diocesan should sit upon the seat of authority. Some 
mysterious benefit was in 1874 supposed to reside in pro- 
visions which, under Archiepiscopal influence, deprived 
each of the two Archbishops of a free choice as to his 
Official Principal, while they then fettered their compul- 
sorily combined action by exacting dependence upon the 
Ministry. All this disappears, while the Dean of Arches 
is to be made Dean of Arches by the old decorous cere- 
monial of our forefathers, which Lord Penzance holds 
in such distaste and contempt. In the Court of Appeal 
from the earliest days of the Judicial Committee some safety 
was assumed to reside in a collective judgment; but now 
the judgments, if reasons are given, are to be separate, 
while the argumentation is to be nothing in authority, 
and the sentence is alone to be operative so far as it is 
limited to the case actually before the Court. Finally, 
that sweet haven of rest—-the gaol—is no longer to have its 
doors open night and day to the depraved clerk who refuses 
to dress as Lord Penzance decides to clothe him. 

Without having the record of the fourscore sittings of 
the Commission before us, it is impossible to guess the pro- 
cess which has led them to recommendations of such sweep- 
ing change. These, however, correspond, speaking gener- 
ally, with the criticism which events have forced us and 
other independent bystanders to make upon the moribund 
system, and we are therefore willing to receive them 
favourably. But it would be foolish optimism to imagine 
that the authority of the Commissioners could command 
success with the miscellaneous public before whom they 
have now to appear, and many of whom require no other 
reason for resisting a proposal than that it is likely to be 
useful to the Church. The traffickers of the Church Asso- 
ciation will see their trade gone, while the Erastian and the 
Liberationist will shake hands in a league against a project 
which recognizes in the Church, allied as it is with the 
State, a spiritual body. What may be said by that most 
advanced section of Ritualists whose most conspicuous virtue 
is hardly a proneness to be contented, we can hardly tell ; 
but we should trust they have by this time learned to parse 
the word possible, as well as to measure forces favourable 
and unfavourable. The least palatable recommendation to 
them will probably be the lay constitution of the final 
Court. But they must remember that the Church of Eng- 
land is, after all, established. No pains have been spared 
to make this Court an umpire only of legal facts, and 
rotation negatives the possibility of packing, while theo- 
logical assessors are provided for, and the formal sentence 
goes back to the spiritual Court. 

Lord Penzance finally has dotted his i’s and crossed his 
t’s as far as the popular appreciation of his idea of his own 
function is concerned, by refusing—alone, as it seems, among 
the Commission—to sign the Report even with reservations. 
His views are embodied in a counter Report, of which 
the meaning, so far as we can make sense of the précis 
given in the 7imes, seems to be that he is dissentient because 
to sign the Report would be to set his hand to a declara- 
tion capable of being taken to mean that the Archbishop 
of CANTERBURY was a greater man than Lord Penzance. 
We believe that the document will survive even this 
abstention ; and in the meanwhile, whatever may be the 
treatment which it will receive in Parliament and among 
the manufacturers of popular cries, its moral effect will be 
great and beneficent. The old Courts of 1840 and 1874 
and the Judicial Committee of a few years’ earlier date may 
go on sitting awhile in the old way; but outside of their 
murky recesses a public opinion will have gradually con- 
solidated itself which will treat questions of conformity in 
a wider and more elastic spirit and with a better-informed 
judgment. Arrayed as they will be against this growing 
power, the Courts will certainly not be the final winners, 


GREECE IN MACEDONIA. 


HE recent marriage of a Montenegrin Princess with 
the Pretender to the Servian throne, and the projected 
visit of King Mizan to the German Emperor, call notice 
afresh to the constant problem which is gradually working 
itself out in the East of Europe. As the Session of Parlia- 


ment draws to a close, public attention, for many months | 


occupied with home interests, and almost wearied with the 
strain that these demand, finds a kind of summer-holiday 
relief and recreation in turning from them to make an 
excursion among the remoter interests and conflicts of 
foreign peoples. As the accounts of these conflicts fill a 
larger and larger space in the columns of the press, the 
public awakes to the consciousness that those vital problems 
upon which the future of the East of Europe depends have 
been steadily working themselves out with unabated force. 
Whether we attend to them or not, the daily life of the 
peoples of that region, the conflict of races, creeds, and 
interests, goes on as usual, naturally tending to evolve 
some kind of order out of the existent chaos, and almost at 
every moment producing new situations with which our 
statesmen, as well as those of the other Great Powers, may 
at any time be called to deal. 


Perhaps in no portion of the East are these conflicts 
more active or more clearly defined than in Macedonia, 
the contested border-land between three races which, by a 
twofold antagonism, are continually held in triangular 
opposition. These races are the Turkish, the Slavic, and 
the Greek ; the principles of antagonism are religion and 
race, which latter diverges into various forms of social 
and political antagonism. The Turk is separated from 
the Slav and the Greek both by religion and race; the 
Slav is separated from the Greek by race alone. These 
antagonisms, already violent enough, are intensified and 
complicated by the very different natural endowments 
of the three peoples; and the only ground for hope of a 
beneficent result in their conflict lies in the fact that the 
most potent of these endowments—intelligence—is also the 
most likely to bring about order. This endowment belongs 
especially to the Greek, in whom it is coupled with enter- 
prise, sobriety, perseverance, and many of those qualities 
that go to ensure success in any competitive struggle. If 
other things were equal, or nearly equal, and if the Greek 
had all the qualities that naturally flow from high intelli- 
gence, there can be no doubt that in a comparatively brief 
space of time he would silently, but not less really, as- 
sume the upper hand over the other races. Indeed, before 
the Russo-Turkish war the Greeks were so entirely con- 
scious of this, and were so rapidly advancing towards 
the realization of their aim, that, however much they 
may have seemed to profit by that war, the best of them 
knew that, as a race, they lost far more than they gained. 
Persons who were in Greece while that war was going 
on often heard intelligent Greeks remark that one very 
strong motive for the war lay in the dread felt by the. 
Russians of the gradually increasing influence of Greeks in 
the Turkish Empire. And this was certainly the case. 
Little as Russia might hope to realize her aims in the 
Balkan peninsula while it was occupied by a race like the 
Turks, alien both in race and religion to the rest of 
Europe, she clearly saw that her hopes would be utterly 
blasted if their place should be taken by the Greeks, 
whom a thousand sympathies connect with all the Great 
Powers. This circumstance must always be borne in mind 
by any one who would understand the present position 
and sentiments of the Greeks in the East. In the conflict. 
between Russia and Turkey they gained something terri- 
torially, but they lost far more morally and politically. 
Before the war they were acquiring throughout the Turkish 
Empire a power which was not the less real for not being 
publicly recognized—a power, too, which any favour- 
able turn of European opinion might have stamped with 
national legitimacy ; now their influence is mainly confined. 
to the narrow limits of their recognized country, and every 
effort is made to stamp it out elsewhere. This accounts for 
many events that are now taking place in the Turkish 
Empire, and especially in Macedonia. 

We have said that if two conditions were realized the 
Greek might hope to attain ascendency in that country. 
Unfortunately neither of these conditions is realized. “As 
against the two other races with which he enters into com- 
petition he stands at a very great disadvantage, and this for 
several reasons. First, however hostile these races may be 
to each other, they are sure to combine in any question 
touching his interests against him. Secondly, unlike the 
Jew, whom in so many other respects he resembles, he has 
a country of his own, around which his affections gather, 
and is therefore everywhere else felt to be an alien with 
foreign interests, which he is sure to serve before all 
others. Thirdly, his interests do not coincide to any great 
degree with those of any of the Great Powers; but, on 
the contrary, stand in opposition to those of some of 
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them—notably, from a maritime point of view, to those 
of England. Hence, while Montenegro finds it for its 
interest to give a Princess of its royal house to the Pre- 
tender to the throne of Servia, and, as an offset against 
this, the German Emperor offers a cordial reception to 
the reigning King of Servis, no nation feels that it is 
strengthening itself by furthering the political views of the 
Greeks. On the contrary, almost every Power, with the 
exception perhaps of France, looks forward to the possi- 
bility of a strong Greece with considerable apprehension, 
and, with a conviction fathered by a wish, holds the Greeks 
to be incapable of forming a strong Government. This 
conviction is unfortunately but too well founded ; for the 
Greeks, with all their intelligence, lack two characteristics 
that ought naturally to flow from intelligence—the power of 
making themselves loved and respected, and the power of 
sacrificing their individual preferences for a great common 
aim. How far these defects are due to race and how far to 
centuries of degrading bondage it is not here necessary to 
inquire; but the defects exist, and exercise a very strong 
determining influence upon their fortunes and upon the for- 
tunes of the whole East. They encourage and enable other 
peoples to oppress and supplant them, and the means which 
these peoples adopt in order to do so show how deep-seated 
is the prejudice against the Greeks. Turkey is prepared to 
resist reforms which in every way would redound to her 
advantage, and which the Powers of Europe are vigorously 
pressing upon her, rather than make changes which would 

lace the Greeks upon an equal footing with her other sub- 
jects, and open a field for their energy and intelligence. 
The Slavic nations, though for the most part devoted to the 
Greek Church, are quite willing and indeed eager to allow 
the stronger, because more earnest and better organized, 
Roman Church to establish itself in the Balkan pro- 
vinces, in order to undermine the religious influence of the 
Greek priesthood. The truth is that any advance in civi- 
lization made in the East must result in placing power 
in the hands of the Greeks, and it is a great though un- 
conscious compliment to them on the one hand, and a strong 
testimony to the dislike which they inspire on the other, that 
the peoples with whom they come into conflict are willing 
to use almost any means which may be expected to retard 
civilization and the ‘development of the material resources 
Anna country, rather than allow power to fall into their 


This, we may say, is the knot of the Eastern question. 
Any reform in the Turkish Empire must necessarily result 
in roa the Greeks in a position of power and wealth ; 
and this result is undesirable, not only to Turkey, but to 
the majority of foreign nations, for these reasons. The 
Greeks are not in a condition, either by character or 
reputation, to exercise power well or beneficently in any 
country inhabited by different races; and, if they suc- 
ceeded in rendering such a country powerful, they would at 
once bring it into conflict with the material interests and 
cherished political prospects of other nations. What the 
ultimate result is to he it would be rash to prophesy ; 
but one thing is certain, that the Greeks, in spite of all 
oppression and opposition, are rapidly advancing in wealth 
and intelligence, and that only a moral change is necessary 
inorder to make them an element with which Europe would 
soon feel obliged to deal as it has dealt with Italy. 


HOMBURG AND FRANKFORT. 


7 favourite watering-place, known in Germany as “ Bad 
Homburg” or “ Homburg vor der Hihe,” to distinguish it 
from the other Homburg in the Palatinate, has several advantages 
that make it preferable to the general run of German Baths. First 
and foremost of these is its situation. As a general rule, the heal- 
ing springs in which sick folk are bidden wash and be clean lie in 
stifling valleys where the air is so relaxing that it cannot assist, 
if it does not positively retard, the work of restoration. But 
oe lies on the open hill-side, under the Taunus moun- 
tains, and has therefore a constant supply of fresh bracing air. 
Another recommendation is that the waters are not the foul- 
tasting fluid drawn from most mineral springs. They are re- 
freshing and palatable, with very little taste of anything except a 
tinge of salt. They are, however, in some diseases very bene- 
ficial; and many persons have found a cure at Homburg after 
seeking it in vain at its rival watering-places. 

The town is said to contain eight thousand inhabitants ; but the 
impression left on the mind of the casual visitor is that there is no 
town independent of the visitors, One long street, bordered on 
either side by handsome hotels, is all the town that presents itself 
to the new comer on his first arrival. As London empties Hom- 


burg fills, In the gardens, or on the terrace at noontide, or in the 
evening, whenever the inmates obey ihe cull of the music and 


throng round the musicians, we find ourselves surrounded with 
faces that are familiar and yet not friends. We have a sort of 
feeling that the owners of the faces must have been known to us 
before in a former phase of existence. It is only gradually that 
the consciousness comes of where we have been brought in con- 
tact with them. Probably we have run up against one another 
in London, in crowded churches listening to popular preachers, in 
concert-rooms, or theatres, or picture-galleries, or even in the 
ponte sacred to science of the Royal Institution. For Hom- 

urg has not yet become appropriated to any particular “ set.” 
The Court and the City, the world of fashion and the world of 
work, all send forth representatives to drink in health or pleasure 
at its springs. Then, too, habitual winterers abroad find Homburg 
a pleasant place to tide over the summer in; and at every turn 
one runs up against acquaintances made a few months before ou 
the Riviera, in Florence, or in Rome. It is astonishing the 
number of such acquaintances that people who go much about the 
world pick up, and it is amusing to note how the degree of their 
intimacy varies, like the temperature of the air, with every change 
of place. For even people feeling a mutual repulsion, who have 
shunned each other's society or glared at each other in silence 
for a whole season across a dinner-table at Cannes or Nice, meeting 
suddenly in a new place, moved by a similar impulse, will shake 
hands warmly and inquire earnestly for each other's welfare as if 
they had been intimates from the cradle. 

Life at Homburg is very much like life at any other German 
Bath. It is the usual routine of drinking and bathing, enlivened 
by listening to bands and gossip; a monotonous kind of existence, 
delightful to some and dreadfully wearisome to others. Thanks 
to the gaming-tables which once flourished there, Homburg has a 
sumptuous Kursaal and spacious reading-rooms, of which visitors 
reap the benefit. The springs, too, lie in a pleasant public 
garden, laid out in the private grounds of the Schloss belonging 
to the former Landgraves. But one of the chief attractions of 
Homburg to any one of an unsociable turn is that it is so easy to 
zet away from the crowd and enjoy a complete change of scene 
for a few hours. Within an easy walk lies the great “ ‘Tannen- 
wald,” or fir wood, which is so totally unlike any wood to be seen 
in England that it deserves notice. The trees have obviously 
never been thinned, and have therefore shot up to a great height 
before they put out any branches, so that, once in the wood, one 
sees nothing but long poles as smooth and straight as masts, set as 
close as muskets in an arsenal, through which it is impossible to 
make one’s way save on the transverse carriage roads. And the 
sunbeams, too, find it impossible to effect an entrance by any 
other channel. Not a vestige of foliage is to be seen save by look- 
ing straight up to where the sky ought to be, did not the horizontal 
branches form an umbrella-like screen to shut it out at a great 
height above our heads. Nota speck of green is visible; the brown 
stems spring from browner earth, and the road we are on is 
browner still. It is a study in neutral tints, very dismal to look 
upon. But the delicious coolness felt on entering this forest vault 
on a hot summer's day is a sensation to be thankful for, and nos 
soon to be forgotten. 

Rising above Homburg the heights of the Taunus range offer 
a delightful field to the foot of the explorer. On one of these 
stands the Saalburg, a most interesting ruin of what was once a 
Roman fort. In all likelihood it was the largest of the chain of 
forts which the Romans built as outposts for the same purpose as 
Agricola’s line of defences in Britain, to ward off the attacks of the 
barbarians from their province on the west bank of the Rhine. 
The site was well chosen, for the Saalburg stands more than 
1,300 feet above the sea-level, and could therefore command a 
wide range of the surrounding country. It is ascribed to Drusus, 
though supposed to have been afterwards rebuilt by Germanicus. 
Another good day’s work is the ascent of the Feldberg, the highest 
summit of the range, rising to a height of 2,900 feet. The 
peculiarity of the Feldberg is that the = or cone is of quartz, 
while the sides are slaty rock. Germans like an inn for the re- 
freshment of hungry climbers, and one is to be found on the top of 
the mountain. Near it lies a block of quartz twelve feet high, 
known as Brunhild’s bed, perhaps in allusion to the stern stu‘? 
which that lady's heart was made of. 

When all the nearer resources of Homburg are exhausted, the 
“ Badgast ” who is beginning to suffer from boredom may bethink 
him that Frankfort lies within half an hour by rail, and that there 
is much there, both new and old, that will well repay the trouble 
of inspection. Frankfort is in some respects exceptional among 
German towns. In Germany almost every town of any import- 
ance owes that importance, or even its very existence, to the fact 


of its being, or having at some time been, a “ Residenz” or 
capital of a prince of some sort. Now Frankfort is an example of 
what a town can become without the patronage of princes, Again, 
it is a very progressive place, and keeps pace with the times. It 
is as much a centre of the trade of the nineteenth as it 
was of the trade of the thirteenth century. It isa centre of the 
great German railway system too. From Frankfort youcan easily 
find your way to any corner of the Empire, and it is at Frankfort 
that Henschel’s Guide, the “ Bradshaw ” of Germany, is issued. It 
can ulso boast of one of the largest hotels in Germany, the 
Frankfurter Hof, where hundreds of guests can be accommodated, 
but where business is carried on so strictly on the ready money 
principle that each meal has to be paid for as and where it is 
eaten, and where not so much as a postage-stamp can be procured 
without immediate cash payment. 

But, apart from its modern interest and importance, a valuable 
lesson in history may be learned by a visit to this ancient town 
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whose very name calls up a thousand memories of the middle ages. 
Of the town as it was in those days there are but few relics left. 
Of the four great tower gateways that gave admittance within 
the walls there remains but one, the Eschenheimer Thor, It is a 
thoroughly German-looking structure, and testifies to the strength 
of the defences that were needed to secure to the burghers the 
peaceful enjoyment of their property. A great circular tower 
with a high peaked roof and small pepper-box turrets clustering 
round it, there it stands a monument of the fifteenth century, 
looking strangely out of keeping with steam-engines and tram- 
cars, and all the train of traffic that rushes past or under its 
arched gateway. What pictures the grim old gateway conjures 
up of bygone days when Frankfort took the lead among the 
trading towns of the Empire! What companies of merchants 


with their heavily laden trains of mules and horses passed | 


through its portal bringing commodities from all quarters 
of the world to swell the traffic of the great autumn fair 
that had received Imperial sanction as early as the reign 
of Frederick Stupor Mundi. And how thankful those mer- 
chants must have been to find themselves and their precious 
stuffs safely within the gate, when they thought that they had 
escaped the peril of falling into the clutches of some one or other 
of the robber barons of the Rhive who were always on the look- 
out for them either going or returning. Occasionally, though at 
longer intervals, these same barons would troop through the old 
te in attendance on one of the great Electors who were called to 
‘rankfort on the weighty business of choosing a new head for the 
Empire. Well might Maximilian call himself a “ king of . kings,” 
for the Electors were actually great temporal princes. An election 
gave them a rare opportunity of outshining one another in the 
number and splendour of their retinue, of which we may be sure 
they were not slow to take advantage. Of the pomp and pageantry 
that took possession of the town at such times Goethe gives a 
lively picture in his account of the last election, the magnificence 
of which took a firm hold of his childish imagination. But even 
then the glory was paled from former times, and several of the 
Electors did not attend in person, but were represented by 
deputies. Yet these Electors, proud as they were, held it an 
honour to hold the stirrup, to serve the meat, or pour out 
the drink of the man they had chosen as their head, and per- 
iurmed these offices at the banquet which followed the cere- 
mony. The hall where this banquet was held is still stand- 
ing. The quaint old fifteenth-century building is entered from 
the market-place. The basement is formed entirely of arcades, 
supporting the “ Kaisersaal,” which has been restored and 
decorated with portraits of the Emperors by German artists. 
But the “ Wahlzimmer,” a small room opening off it, in which 
the Electors met to determine their choice, has been left untouched. 
From the balcony of the “ Kaisersaal” the newly-chosen Emperor 
looked out and addressed the people gathered below in the 
“ Rémerberg,” as the market-place is called. It is an irregular 
square, with a few old houses that deserve notice round it. Here 
the great fairs were held, and into the Rémerberg no Jew might 
set his foot till the end of the last century. For at Frankfort, as 
elsewhere throughout Germany, the Jews were expected to con- 
fine themselves to their own quarter, To assist their memories, in 
case they forgot this, chains were stretched across each end of the 
“ Juden Gasse ” at nightfall and on Sundays and holidays, and woe 
betide the son of Israel who was found on the wrong side of them 
before morning. One wonders how the poor wretches would have 
escaped in case of fire ; for the street was narrow, and the houses 
of wood, and jammed close together, so that a fire once breaking out 
would have made short work with the whole of them. One side 
of the Juden Gasse is sti!l standing, and one of the houses in it is 
— out as the “Stammhaus der Rothschild.” The family still 
eep ion of their ancestral dwelling, though they no longer 
inhabit it. The houses of the Juden Gasse are more picturesque 
than commodious, and must have been a tight enough fit for both 
the wares of the shop and the members of the family, The energy 
with which the Jews went on gathering money was astonishing in 
a place where they could neither spend it in luxurious living nor 
in display before the eyes of others—the two incentives to modern 
money-making. 
From the Rémerberg a street called the Markt, in which some 
uaint old burgher dwellings may still be seen, leads eastward to 
the Cathedral. The choir dates from the fourteenth century. 
Nearly destroyed by fire in 1867, it has been recently restored, and 
a tower built, which was part of the original plan, but had never 
been erected. The most interesting part of the church is the 
“ Wahl Kapelle,” a small chapel entered by a side door at the 
south end of the high altar. 


seated. The chapel is so small that on entering one feels glad 
that the number of the Electors was limited to seven, for any 
more could hardly have found room in it. From the chapel the 
newly-made Emperor was led out to be crowned in front of the high 
alter by the Archbishop of Mainz, himself one of the Electors, 
after which followed the banquet in the Rémer. 

To exhaust all the sights of Frankfort many visits would be 
needed. But lovers of literature as well as of history will linger 
lovingly in the town in which the most popular of German authors 
first saw the light, and where the house still stands within the 
walls of which were d those youthful days which his pen has 
so gracefully retraced in that most fascinating of his rom 
the story of his life, 


‘ Here the actual election of the | 
Emperor took place, and the chair still stands on which he was | 


MORE ABOUT THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


ik has been said that the most mischievous propensity of the 
Briton is his tendency to say “ Let me hear no more of it.” 
And, allowing for the fact that there are no real superlatives in 
politics, it may be at least admitted to be one of the most mis- 
| chievous. The Channel Tunnel is for a moment dead, or at least 
_in a trance; but it is not permitted to say “Peace be with the 
Channel Tunnel.” A huge Blue-book (which modestly states on 
its outside that it is “ under three pounds ten ounces” in weight) 
has been issued, containing a great deal of interesting matter, In- 
deed the main fault that we have to find with the huge Blue-book 
is that it is not huger, that it has not, as it might well have done, 
| included the invaluable Reports of the Military Committee and 
the other scattered papers on the subject, so as to provide a Channel 
Tunnel Seapehonaiic. However, it is valuable enough as it is, Not 
ouly the manifold Reports of the Joint Committee, but the evidence, 
is included in it; alsosome useful diagramsof Mr. Fowler'ssuggested 
Channel ferry ; also much statistics ; also—last, but by no means 
least—the paper on wars and rumours of wars during the last two 
centuries, which was referred to in previous documents but not 
published, These things constitute a great mass of literature, and 
not unimportant literature. But the Blue-book, voluminous and 
useful as it is, is by no means the only document of the week on 
the subject. G members of Parliament, when they are tired 
to death of the proceedings of that palladium of British liberty, 
go to America, and among them is Sir Henry '‘I'yler. In the 
enforced seclusion of the Atlantic Sir Henry has written, and 
from the quiet waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence he has dated a 
letter to the Zimes championing the Tunnel. It would be unfair 
to dismiss this letter at once with the obvious reminder 
that Sir Henry Tyler, being now a railway man or nothing, is 
not exactly an impartial witness, Practically the evidence of 
partial but knowing witnesses, when allowance is made for their 
prepossessions, is a very valuable kind of evidence. Moreover, 
though Sir Henry Tyler has of late given himself up to rail- 
ways, he is justified in referring to his very considerable studies 
and experience as a military engineer. His testimony, given in 
this informal way, deserves at least to be taken in conjunction 
with the evidence of persons sometimes not at all better qualified 
than himself which was taken before the Committee. Perhaps as 
a volunteer statement it has a value of its own. 
Uxuluckily, when we come to examine Sir Henry Tyler's plea 
for the Tunnel, we find it vitiated by the very same fault 
which vitiates the arguments of all Tunnelites, the fault which 
(probably by a clerical error) the minority of the Joint Com- 
mittee attributed to the enemies of the scheme. He has 
“with much ingenuity assumed the presence of every con- 
dition favourable, and the absence of every condition adverse,” to 
the view he holds. There is no need to dwell too hardly on 
mere details. It would be cruel to lay stress on the fact that, 
while Sir Henry Tyler draws a vivid picture of the wretched fate 
of a French army in “a submarine culvert completely dark,” Sir 
Edward Watkin expressly informs us on the first page of the 
evidence that Ais Tuanel would be “a place under the sea as light 
as day.” We shall not- dwell too much on the fact that the 
elaborate system of exclusively military galleries intervening 
between two single-line tunnels and solely under the command of 
the War Office, which Sir Henry suggests, has certainly not been 
par or formally suggested by any other Tunnel advocate. 
Ve shall even make Sir Henry a present of the observation 
that, whereas he boasts his galleries as something quite remote 
and afar from any mouth of the Tunnel which can be seized, 
they in their turn must have a mouth somewhere, and that mouth 
must be protected by guarding fortresses as extensive as those 
suggested for the mouth proper, if, it is to be free from 
the chances of a coup de main. We waive all these things 
with the generosity with which ex abundantia rationum it has 
always been possible for an opponent of this most mischievous 
scheme to waive half his arguments, Sir Henry Tyler, like 
everybody else on his side, either really believes or atiects to believe 
that his opponents deny the possibility of rendering the Tunnel 
useless. For more than a year past those opponents have been, with 
unfailing endeavour and unbroken politeness, imploring him and 
his fellows to observe that they do nothing of the kind, Sir Andrew 
Clarke's forts are good ; Sir Frederick Abel's explosives are good ; 
Sir Henry Tyler's system of galleries with masked portholes, 
whence a cunning lieutenant of engineers shall reduce a pass- 
ing French train to matchwood and mincemeat, is extremely 
good. We, simple as we [are, will undertake to devise half a 
dozen other schemes for confounding the knavish tricks of every 
foreigner which shall be indifferent good likewise. But the 
_ two points which Sir Andrew, Sir Frederick, and Sir Henry 
_ entirely forget, but which we, simple as we are, do not forget, are 
these. First, who is to assure us that the infallible means will be 
applied at the right moment? And secondly, even supposing an 
ert Ministry to get them ready at the first warning of danger, 
what would the efiect be on the traffic of the Tunnel, and so on 
the state of commerce and politics? Sir Henry says that his 
galleries, with their explosives and masked guns, would be “ taken 
charge of by a moderate garrison, chiefly of officers.” His late 
comrades of the Engineers may him for this scheme of 
making them sit en permanence, like mermen bold, under the sea, 
each with a portfire in his hand, dwing peace and war, ready to 
| fire the explosives end unmask the guns, If they do not sit en 
| permanence, how is the Tunnel to be guarded from surprises? But 
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if they are only to be ordered to light their match and take 
their camp-stools into the galleries when French journalists 
are insolent or French missionaries find it convenient to 
— with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, does 

ir Henry Tyler think that his friend Sir Edward Watkin’s 
traffic returns will look very well at that time? Everything is 
known in England; and the idea that, at every other telegraph 
post through thirty miles of tunnel, a brisk young engineer is 
sitting behind a thin screen of chalk ready to blow passing trains 
to smithereens if anything strikes him as suspicious about them, 
is not on the whole likely to make a family man chovse that route 
for his visit to the Continent. It must be a very dull imagination 
that cannot picture the indignant deputations that would wait upon 
Foreign Secretaries, Secretaries for War, Prime Ministers, and so 
forth, in such a state of things, and it must be an equally dull one 
which cannot picture the lively state of the Stock Market at such 
a time. 

Sir Henry Tyler, then, is but a weak reinforcement for the 
Tunnellites ; and we can hardly suppose that they will get much more 
comfort out of the evidence printed in the Klue-Book. For that 
evidence, now that it is read tm extenso, even more than when it 
was known only in imperfect reports, proves to be strong for the 
Tunnel only on those points which no one attacked, and weak for 
it on all others. No one has denied that, if through traffic between 
England and the Continent were increased and cheapened, it 
would be a good thing, provided no counterbalancing injury ac- 
crued, The mercantile evidence for the Tunnel proves at most 
that, if no counterbalancing injury accrued, the Tunnel would be 
a good thing, supposing that it cheapened and increased through 
traffic between England and the Continent. Un the question whether 
a displacement of trade on the whole more harmful than beneficial 
to England would, or would not, be created by the Tunnel, the 
evidence is to the last degree undecided, conjectural, and unsatisfac- 
tory. Indeed it can hardly be said that it supplies any solid ground 
for forming a judgment one way or another on this head. With re- 
spect to the engineering aspects of the plan they have for the last 
year or two been entirely secondary considerations, and there is 
probably not one among a hundred of the opponents of the Tunnel 
who opposes it on any such ground. On the other hand, the prepon- 
derance of military and political reasoning against it becomes more 
‘clear than ever. The useful abstract of history which has been 
referred to will inform most people, remind some, and to almost 
all supply a valuable summary of the facts which unquestionably 
prove that, if the kind of fool’s paradise of international courtesies 
and chivalrous dealings in which men like Mr. Bright believe 
exists, it must have come into existence too recently for the 
littera scripta to have recorded it. This being so, we hardly 
know any evidence- given which may be read with more 

rofit than that of the last witness examined, Sir Patrick 
Dougal, the late Chief of the Intelligence Department. Sir 
Patrick's testimony is especially valuable, because, though not an 
open advocate of the Tunnel, he seems to take a side as toits defen- 
sibleness entirely opposed to that of the Duke of Cambridge and 
Lord Wolseley. Though not such an outspoken believer in the all- 
sufficiency of forts as Sir Andrew Clarke, Sir Patrick McDougal 
took every opportunity throughout his evidence to minimize 
the fears of the military authorities, as the Tunnellites call 
them. It is therefore specially instructive to note the provisos and 
exceptions to which he was driven. He “ would only go so far as 
to say that, if we had time for preparation, and used the means at 


our disposal, we could render attempts at surprise hopeless.” We 


go as far as this with Sir Patrick most gladly and cheerfully. 
Again, he admits that, in the case of a Tunnel being made, Dover 
must become a closed fortress, with drawbridges up, and elaborate 
‘challenges necessary at night. Yet, again, the whole of Sir 
Patrick's argument is, in his own words, “‘ based on the idea that a 
‘treacherous surprise is not likely to take place in time of peace 
without giving us a few days’ notice.” There is no need to go 
much further than this. We are to believe that no Continental 
nation will ever be so misguided as to thrust in tierce before 
thrasting in quarte, and that any such nation will always be so 
polite as to have patience for us to parry. 

Some grave folks have occasionally remonstrated with the op- 
‘ponents of the Tunnel for bringing matters constantly in this way 
‘to the reductio ad absurdum. The truth is that it is unavoidable. 
No one with a sense of humour, a knowledge of history, or a habit 
-of logic, can examine the arguments of the Tunnellites for five 
minutes without finding himself face to face with the absurd. 
It may be at one time more absurd than at another time. 
Sir Henry Tyler's galleries and engineer officers are much 
less absurd than the brilliant idea of the intelligent person 
who said that the barmaids at Calais would promptly telegraph 
the arrival of a French invading force to Dover. Sir Frederick 
Abel’s unhesitating belief in a truck of gun-cotton is better than 
Sir Patrick McDougal’s confidence that the gentlemen of the French 
guard will always tell the gentlemen of the English guard when 
they are going to fire. But all along the line we are met with 
the immense disproportion of a partial and problematical advan- 

tage, balanced by the certainty of panic and of outlay to the nation 
at large, and by the possibility, to say no more, of an unparalleled 
and crushing national disaster. 


| long that all that can ever be made out will be in 


THE SHAPIRA FRAGMENTS. 


of paleography are ina flutter. Should the small 
pieces of leather now under examination prove to be genuine, 
@ portion of the Old Testament older than any hitherto known 
will have been discovered. But even this is an understatement of 
the case. If these fragments are what they seem, they are ve 
possibly as old again as the earliest dated manuscript yet identi- 
fied, and may well be contemporary with the book which 
Jeboiakim burnt “in the winterhouse in the ninth month.” The 
reign of Jehoiakim over Judah is usually placed in the seventh 
century B.c.; and these fragments may be of the eighth vagy So 
earlier. The learned have long expected some such discovery. 
ancient Israelites were noted scribes, and it was difficult to believe 
that nothing of their writing remained. We have whole books from 
Egypt written before the time of Moses, and innumerable manu- 
scripts as old as these fragments can possibly claim to be. There 
is therefore nothing antecedently improbable in the account of 
them which their owner has put forward. Mr. Shapira is a 
well-known collector of curiosities. Few of the hundreds of 
English travellers who visit Jeruzalem annually but have had 
some dealing with him, great or small. Living where he does, 
and being well known among the tribes of the desert, familiar 
with their ways and language, it is not surprising that he should 
hear of, and succeed in obtaining, anything strange or ancient 
that they might have found. Some Bedouins of an Eastern tribe, 
so runs Mr. Shapira’s story, being in Jerusalem on a visit to a 
well-known sheikh, call and see him. They talk of a wonderful 
talisman which had made a poor manrich. There is no subject to 
which an Arab warms so readily as that of wealth. If you listen 
to your camel-men or your escort as they tramp under the hot 
sun in the heavy sand, or as they watch beside the midnight fire, 
money and magic are the invariable themes of their discourse, 
Here these two fascinating subjects are united. “ A black bundle 
of inscribed pieces of leather made a poor man who kept them 
in honour very wealthy, whilst others who cast them away are 
et as poor as himself.” Mr. Shapira’s curiosity was excited. 
Writing, even if it is comparatively modern, is always an object 
of interest to the collector. The man who told of the charms 
would net bring them; but another had no such superstition. Mr. 
Shapira ends his narrative thus:—“In about twelve days I got 
four or five columns with a few Pheenician letters visible upon 
them; in eight days more he brought in about sixteen beautifull 
written columns; in eight days more about fifteen, not so we 
written ; in eleven or twelve days more four or five very well- 
written columns; and I have not seen the man again.” 

The fragments are small strips of leather, completely blackened 
apparently with oil. They are mostly folded in three; and 
when they are held in a cross-light writing is faintly seen. Dr. 
Ginsburg, who has undertaken the task of deciphering the writing, 
has to lay a strip before him, and, while the light changes, here a 
letter comes out, and there a letter, and is swiftly copied in its 
place on a previously arranged line. Little by little, day by day, 
the gaps in the copy are being filled up, and we may hope before 
possession 
of the learned world. Dr. Ginsburg’s intimate acquaintance with 
ancient Hebrew in every form enables him to see much more 
deeply into the signification of each line and dot than could an 
ordinary copier, however correct and acute; but the labour in- 
volved is enormous, The first glance showed him that the writi 
is not in the ordinary Hebrew alphabet, but in the anes | 
Pheenician—the same, that is, in which the inscription on the 
famous Moabite Stone is written, as well as the more recently 
discovered inscription in the Pool of Siloam. The Moabite Stone, 
it will be remembered, has been generally referred to the year 
B.c. 890. A further specimen of this ancient alphabet was found 
in 1876 in Cyprus, on the fragments of a metal bowl which is 
considered by Mr. Taylor, in his work on The Alphabet, to be even 
earlier. The letters on the leather strips are small, but well 
formed, and there are dots to distinguish the words. The forms 
are of the most archaic character, making in fact a fourth to the 
three only inscriptions hitherto found. Dr, Ginsburg is very care- 
ful not to commit himself as to the genuineness of the fragments, 
and reserves his opiaion till he makes his formal report to the 
Trustees of the British Museum, in whose custody they are at 
present. Should they prove to be genuine, their value and interest 
will be extreme, as may be understood in a moment when we 
remember the comparative modernness of even the most ancient 
Hebrew manuscripts hitherto identified. It is a curious fact 
that, though the Septuagint or Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment has come down to us in more than one manuscript of 
the third or fourth century of the Christian era, the oldest 
Hebrew manuscript which contains a date cannot be older than 
the ninth century. This is the volume in the Imperial Library at 
St. Petersburg, which has the date 916 inscribed in it, and which 
must be of the previous century. It comes from the Karaite Jews 
of the Crimea, and contains the books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the Minor Prophets. The Russian Government, with a muni- 
ficence which might well be imitated elsewhere, has had it re- 
— in exact facsimile, not for sale, but for distribution to 

ibraries and students throughout the world. The facsimile of 
the Codex Alexandrinus produced by our authorities costs the 
unfortunate student 30/. In the British Museum there is a very 
fragmentary Pentateuch, written about the same time as the St, 
Petersburg manuscript, but undated. It camefrom oneof the Jewish 
colonies in Southern Arabia, and is remarkable for having the 
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Hebrew and the Chaldean versions in alternate verses. But, if the 
Shapira fragments are pronounced to be genuine by good judges, 
it will be seen at once that we have a manuscript possibly eighteen 
hundred years older than the oldest yet identified, and certainly 
not much less, This is the momentous issue now awaiting 
decision. 

The contents of the leather fragments are being slowly de- 
— by the patience and skill of Dr. Ginsburg, whose labour 
of love is constantly interrupted by incursions of scholars and the 
curious in general, who want to inspect what they hope will turn 
out to be so valuable. He has published the results so far as they 
are known in the 7imes, and bas sent a copy in Hebrew to the 
Atheneum, from which it appears that the manuscript contains a 
portion of the Book of Deuteronomy. The portion deciphered is 
that which occurs in chapter v., verse 6, to the beginning of 
werse 22. Each Commandment is distinguished from the next one 
by the words “ I am God, thy God,” and the number “ ten” is 
mentioned at the 22nd verse. Here is the passage as communicated 
‘dy Dr. Ginsburg to our contemporary :— 

I am God, thy God, which liberated thee from the land of Egypt, from 
‘the house of bondage. Ye shall have no other gods, Ye shall not make to 
yourselves any graven image, nor any likeness that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the waters under the earth. Ye 
shall not bow down to them norservethem. Iam God, your God. Sanctif: 
«+... in six days I have made the heaven and the earth, and all that is 
therein, and rested on the seventh day, therefore rest thou also, thou and 
thy cattle and all that thou hast ; I am God, thy God. Honour thy father 
and thy mother that thy days may be prolonged: I am God, thy God. 
Thou shalt not kill the person of thy brother: I am God, thy God. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery with the wife of thy neighbour: I am God, thy 
God. Thou shalt not steal the property of thy brother: I am God, thy 
God. Thou shalt not swear by my name falsely, for I visit the iniquity of 
‘the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation of those 
who take my name in vain: I am God, thy God. Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy brother: I am God, thy God. Thou shalt not 
covet the wife... . or his manservant, or his maidservant, or anything 
that is his: I am God, thy God. Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thy 
aang? I am God, thy God. These ten words (or commandments) God 
spake. 


Dr. Ginsburg observes on this fragment that every Command- 
ment begins a fresh line, and that the words are not only divided 
‘but, as on the Moabite Stone, there is a point after every word. 
On the whole number of fragments he distinguishes two hand- 
writings of the same archaic character. The public will await 
with some anxiety his final report; and it is much to be hoped 
that, if the manuscripts turn out to be genuine, they will not be 
suffered to pass out of our hands on account of any want of muniti- 
cence on the part of the Government. The Ashburnham fiasco 
is, we trust, sufficient unto one Ministry. The dates proposed for 
the fragments vary ; but the latest estimate, which is that they are 
of the Maccabean period, still leaves them, as we have seen, by far 
the oldest Hebrew manuscripts known to be in existence—that is, 
as has been said so often, if they are genuine. If they turn out to 
be forgeries, the repute of the Moabite Stone, and of the inscrip- 
tion of Hezekiah’s time in the Pool of Siloam, willalso suffer with 


ENGLISH CRITICISM OF INDIAN FINANCE. 


E summarized last week the main results of recent Indian 

finance, as shown by the Budgets of the last eleven 
years. We showed that there had been, on the one hand, 
‘an excess of 5} willions of expenditure over income: on the 
other, an extraordinary outlay of 19 millions on war, 14} 
‘millions on famine relief, 44 millions on precautionary measures 
against future famines, end, we might have added, 4 millions 


on strategical railways, which will enormously diminish the 

cost of the defence of our western frontier and of military | 
operations in the direction of Afghanistan. We showed that, 
apart from the exceptional outlay on war and famine, the surplus | 
of the eleven years was 32 millions, and that, notwithstanding the | 
excess expenditure, the annual interest charge for national in- | 
debtedness had, thanks to improved credit, sunk from 6 millions | 
to 44; and we traced the improvement in the Productive Public 
Works scheme from a net loss of 14 million in 1873-4 toa netgainof 
4 million in 1883-4. We now proceed to examine these statistics 
somewhat more in detail, especially with reference to the charges 
of lax and wasteful expenditure that have been made against 
Lord Ripon’s administration by some political opponents. Those 
charges, we maintain, are as baseless, foolish, and unjust as the 
charges which were brought by Mr. Gladstone and his followers 
against Lord Lytton at the last general election. The trath is 
that Indian finance has been for years past on a stable footing, 
and a change of Viceroys or Finance Ministers in no way 
affects that stability. Lord Northbrook, in removing the 
Income-tax, secured the applause of the wealthy classes; 
‘but he reduced the income and expenditure to an equi- 
librium, in which provision for famine and accident found no 
place. The experience of the next few years showed that the 
outlay on famine could not be put at a lower average than 14 mil- 
lion annually, and that an Empire through whose exchequer more 
than a hundred millions paseed every year ought to havea balance 
of at least halfa million to meet accidental expenditure. Lord 
Lytton and Sir John Strachey accordingly provided, partly by | 
additional taxation, partly by retrenchment and improved arrange- 
ments, a standing surplus of two millions; and, though this sur- | 


us necessarily disappeared in the war expenditure which was in- 
= in the oon 1 years, it has not the less existed ever 
since. Major Baring, among other improvements in ‘the form of 
the Indian accounts, has shown the 14 million devoted to famine 
insurance as @ separate item of expenditure, and the administration 
of the fund is placed in the hands of independent trustees. There 
is, however, no pretence for saying that there has been under Lord 
Ripon any departure from the programme laid down by his prede- 
cessor, or that Major Baring has in any one particular, in di- 
rection either of greater economy or increased expenditure, had 
reason to throw aside, or even modify, the wise and well-con- 
sidered policy which earned for Sir John Strachey so high a place 
among Indian financiers. Major Baring has done excellently in 
India ; but the excellence of his work has mainly consisted in the 
fact that, with manliness, good sense, and generosity, he has 
accepted and applied the principles of the Minister whom he re- 
placed, has developed those principles exactly in the direction 
which their author had suggested, and has never allowed either 
political partizanship or personal vanity to interfere with that 
application or development. 

The general charge brought against Lord Ripon’s administration 
is of increased expenditure. This increase has been stated by 
various assailants as between 3 and 4} millions, and it was con- 
nected, in one conspicuous instance, with an alleged increase in the 
outlay on Public Works, Ordinary and Productive. The general 
impression which Mr, Stanhope and other less notable critics 
intended to create was that, not only in Public Works, but in 
every department of the administration, Major Baring’s expendi- 
ture has been unjustitiably profuse, and that this profusion was 
likely to lead to financial embarrassment. We will now examine 
the grounds of this contention, and we will deal first with the 
— of Public Works, taking as the basis of our remarks the 

tesolution of the Government of India published on the 27th of 
last June. The following table shows in a concise manner (1) the 
amount exjeaded respectively by the Imperial Government, the 
Provincial Governments, and local bodics on ordinary Public Works 
during each of the last eleven years; (2) the gradual improve- 
ment, during the same period, of the net results of the Productive 
Public Works scheme ; and (3) the consequent net charge, arising 
from Public Works of every description, first on the revenues 
of the Supreme Government, as distinct from provincial and local 
revenues, and next on the entire revenues of the country. The 
figures denote millions sterling :— 


Ordinary Publie Works | Produc- Imperial) Total 
Expenditure pes Net Net 
| Public Charge | Charge 
| Works involved | involved 
Imperial) Local | Total by rands by gand5 
I - 3 4 5 6 7 
1373-74 19 1'7 50 35 66 
1874-75; 5'5 14 35 7° 
1875 23 20 13 57 12 30 70 
1870-77 20 4°4 o7 27 
1877-78, ro o9 17 37 
1878-79| 2°70 12 10 44 12 32 56 
1879-80} 22 rr o9 43 o2 25 45 
1880-81 1'7 15 ro 43 16 42 
1881-82} 2°0 12 54 + 
1882-83; 22 25 14 62 —04 17 5 
1883-84) 23 16 1'6 56 


The figures show that there has been a small gradual increase 
in the expenditure on ordinary Public Works, alike by the Supreme 
Government, the Provincial Governments, and local 
namely, from 1,900,000/., 1,700,000/., and 1,300,000/. in 1873-4, to 
2,100,000!., 2,300,000/., and 1,600,000/. in 1883-4. The expendi- 
ture, it will be observed, was curtailed in the years 1876-80, 
which was a period of famine or war. Immediately on the close 
of that period a larger expenditure began. The provincial Ad- 
ministrations especially began to spend freely the surplus revenues 
which had been accumulated in the preceding years. This in- 
creased outlay, however, in ordinary Public Works from 5 
millions in 1873 to 6,100,000/. in 1883 is more than counter- 
balanced by the improved results of the other branch of Public 


| Works—namely, the Productive Works, These, which in 1873-4 


entailed a net charge of 1,600,000/., may be traced gradually im- 
proving until, in 1877-8, they for the first time ceased to be 
a charge and earned a net protit of 400,000/, The next two years 
were not so good; but in 1880-1 they began to earn a net profit, 
which in 1881-2 rose as high as 1,100,000/., and in the present year 
is estimated at 500,000/, The net charge accordingly of all Public 
Works of every description has decreased, as regards the account 
of the Supreme Government, from 3} millions to 1,600,000l., and, 
as 1 s the entire revenues of the country, from 6} millions to 
5}. n other words, the improvement in the Productive Public 

orks has enabled the Government to lay out a million sterling 
more annually on roads, gaols, courts, dispensaries, and other 
public improvements, and, at the same time, to relieve the tax- 
payer to the extent of another million. These facts fully justify 
the increased gross expenditure during Lord Ripon’s term of 
ottice. The Provincial Governments and Local Committees, which 
had been husbanding their resources during a period of distress, 
Me oe. on the return of prosperity, very properly to spend the 


| balances which they had on hand. As regards Imperial expendi- 


ture, the small increase is explained partly by the natural develo 
ment of the country, partly by the creation of a new obarge for 
“ subsidized railways,” such as the Bengal Central Railway, which 
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had to be met in the year 1881-2 for the first time, and in 1883-4 
involved an outlay of 174,000/. 

So far, then, as the expenditure on Public Works is concerned, 
the Government of India has an absolutely unanswerable case. 
Nor is its position less satisfactory if the entire net expenditure of 
the Empire during the same period of eleven years be examined. 
Attempts have been made, by contrasting the outlay of different 
groups of years, to show that there has been an alarming increase, 
and especially that the outlay of the years 1881-2, 1882-3, and 
1883-4, for which Lord Ripon and Major Baring are responsible, 
has been culpably extravagant. The following table, recently pre- 
pared by the Indian Financial Department, shows how far any such 
suggestion is justified by the facts of the case up to 1881-2, the 
last year of which the accounts are finally adjusted. 

The figures have been arranged on the system of grouping all 
revenue and expenditure under a few great heads, some of which 
result in gain and others in outlay. Under “Civil Departments,” for 
instance, are ranged all expenses connected with the Supreme and 
Local Governments, the Courts of Justice, the Police, Education, 
Post Office, and other like branches. On the other side, under “ Dis- 
trict Administration,” comes the Land Revenue, Stamps, Excise, and 
the like, diminished by the direct cost of the official machinery by 
which the business of the district is carried on. In the same 
heading as “Opium” are ranged Salt, Customs, Forests, and 
Registration. Under “ Miscellaneous ” come all Superannuation 
and Furlough Charges, Government Printing, and other charges 
not otherwise provided for. 

IreMs RESULTING IN Net REVENUE. 


District Opium and other Total 
Administration | Departments 

1874-75 22"4 152 37°7 
1875-76 227 153 
1876-77 212 1st 36°3 
1877-78 217 156 373 
1878-79.. 253 16°9 42°3 
1879-80.. 17'8 
1880-81 24°5 17°0 
1881-82 25°7 176 43°3 


IreMs RESULTING IN A Net CHARGE. 


2° | 2) 223) 25| | 

1873-74... | 5°7 71 Is 38 62 14°2 o8 | 39°7 
1874-75 | 54 | 73 o8 22 63 | 143 | | 37°5 
1875-760... | 5°5 76 ro 06 64 142 | 36°9 
1876-77... | 49 20 20 50 20 | 38°6 
1877-78 ... | 5°0 570 38 157 5 | 
1878-79... | 49 70 22 32 | 395 
1879-80... |] 49 69 22 or 58 206 | 
1881-82... | 71 23°8 27 | 4604 
1882-83... | 4°5 73 2°3 45 | 388 


It would be impossible within our present limits to examine the 
details of these extremely instructive statements. We can only 
call attention to some of the general results which they establish. 
They show how steady is the development of the country and the 
growth of the resources by means of which that development is 
carried on. The District Revenue, for instance, shows a net in- 
crease from 22,100,000/. in 1873 to 25,700,000/, in 1883; the 
income from Opium, Salt, and other like sources is increased in 
the same period by a million ; that from Productive Public Works 
by 2} millions. The expenditure on “ Civil Departments,” on the 
other hand, shows only the unimportant increase of 600, 
during the entire period. Some of the expenses under this head 
actually diminish. “Law and Justice,” for instance, owing to 
the growth of a highly-taxed litigation, cost only 360,000/. in 
1883, against 631,000/. in 1873. “ Police” costs but a fraction 
more. ‘ Education,” we are glad to see, increases by 200,0001. 
The only serious increase is under the heading of “ Pensions ”’ ; 
but this is owing to arrangements made many years ago, and over 
which the present rulers of India have absolutely no control. The 
Government has been, it is well known, engaged for some years 
in negotiations by which the costliness of the present system 
may be diminished. When, therefore, the assailants of Indian 
finance point to the growth of gross expenditure the answer 
is, in many instances, that which a prosperous merchant would 
give to a critic who pointed to his increased outlay as a 
sign of impending ruin. The outlay is increased because the 
transactions are larger and the profit is correspondingly aug- 
mented. In other cases the increase is due to causes over which 
the Government of the day has no control. Is Lord Ripon 
to be blamed, for instance, because exchange with London cost 
800,000/. more in 1881 than it did in 1880, and 3 millions more 
than it did in 1871? or because the arrangements made in past 
years for pensioning officials—certainly, on the whole, by no 
means too liberal—involve a growth of expenditure in eleven 

ears from three-fourths of a million to 13 million? All that can 
be said of such an increase is that it is part of the natural incre- 
ment in the cost of administering a giqgnt Empire, which is ad- 


vancing by leaps and bounds to a degree of wealth, comfort, and 
material a hitherto unprecedented, and indeed hardly 
dreamt of by the teeming millions who are now for the first time 
awakening to the idea that life contains some possibilities for 
them beyond that of lifelong penury and monotonous toil. There 
is assuredly nothing in the Indian accounts to justify the sugges- 
tion that Indian finance rests on an unsound basis or is in any 
danger from careless or improvident administration, 


THE MODERN ELIPHAZ. 


HE etiquette of the sick-room has certainly improved since the 
time of Job, but the modern prototypes of his three friends 
are not without their special characteristics, and an invalid accus- 
tomed to study human nature may derive considerable amusement 
from observing the manners and customs of his visitors. It is 
satisfactory, however, to reflect that what will strike him most will 
be the kindness of all of them, the genuine friendship of many, and 
the very pleasantly assumed friendship of others. People with whom 
he has been accustomed merely to exchange cards and dinner- 
parties will come constantly to amuse him, and for the first time 
in his life he will begin to realize the fact that society is not quite 
such a hollow thing as some people suppose. Perhaps during ill 
health the failings of our friends and acquaintances are most. 
apparent, but, on the other hand, it is then that their virtues shine 
most distinctly. 

As a general rule the modern Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar 
suggest medical rather than moral remedies, concerning themselves. 
more about our broken potsherds than about our souls, but, like 
the three friends of old, they are fond of recommending a change 
of system. If we are taking a course of cold baths they are 
certain to press us to take them hot; if we are being sham- 

d they want us to be galvanized; and if we are ordered 
to Algiers they advise us to go to Madeira. They all, again, 
have their pet doctors, as well as their pet remedies and pet 
watering-places or sun-traps. We soon learn to feel sure, when 
we see a certain friend entering our room, that he will ask 
us whether we have yet consulted his favourite physician; and, 
when he receives a reply in the negative, he vill say that it 
could “do no harm to give him a trial,” forgetting, or not know- 
ing, that a dozen other friends have pressed us as strongly to “do 
no harm” by giving trials to a dozen other doctors, His cousin’s 
brother-in-law was given up by all the best medical men in 
London, when, quite accidentally, he heard of Cutskin. To Cut- 
skin he went, and by Cutskin he was cured. Therefore, &c., 
Q.E.D. Every friend who recommends a fresh doctor quotes 
acase with many tedious details in proof of his healing powers; so- 
that the patient is to a great extent entertained with what, in his 
present condition, may fairly be termed “shop.” In every case 
the sufferer had been far worse than himself, and in every case, 
by wisely consulting the physician in question, he had been per- 
fectly and permanently cured; the apparent moral of each story 
being that the only cause of the patient’s lying on his back, 
instead of hunting, shooting, or dancing, is his own incorrigible 
obstinacy in refusing to send for the particular doctor recom- 
mended by the speaker. Some visitors to a sick man, especially 
when they are themselves in robust health, adopt an exactly oppo- 
site system, and endeavour to console him by pooh-poohing all 
doctors. These ‘ throw-physic-to-the-dogs” sort of men refuse 
to believe the verdict of the most famous surgeons in England 
when it is unfavourable, and they will assure a patient that the 
doctors are generally wrong—a remark much to the point when 
the sick man has just been told by his physician for the first time 
that he will probably recover his health. Other comforters of 
invalids think they can best entertain them by giving them full 
details of their own maladies. We remember a man of this type 
who used to endeavour to console a friend suffering from a terrible 
and incurable disease by describing the vagaries of his own diges- 
tive organs. 

It would be hard to say whether it is more depressing to an 
invalid when his friends try to lower the tone of their conversation 
to what they consider the proper level of dolefulness, or when they 
affect an air of unnatural joviality. In the latter case the sick 
man understands for the first time the full meaning of that terrible 
phrase “ awfully jolly,” and in the former he is made to feel that. 
the least levity ou his part will be considered as ill timed as the 
gambols of a skeleton. It is not cheering to be wailed over; but. 
neither is there much genuine comfort in the assurance that “ we 
shall soon have you about again, old fellow, just as usual,” when 
the best medical opinion is strongly against such a thing being 
at all probable. It may be selfish to care little about hearing 
of the fun that is being enjoyed by the strong; but human nature 
will sometimes assert itself, and a vivid picture of the pleasures of 
health does not always gratify those from whom th has de- 
parted for ever; yet a gloomy representation of the sort of life that 
is considered fitting for those who are in a more or less precarious 
condition is scarcely more attractive. Least palatable of all 
to the invalid is the manner assumed by some of his visitors, 
which implies that amusements, entertainments, and politics are 
things in which he is no longer to have any share. Even in 
serious illness it is possible to derive considerable enjoyment from 
hearing of the proceedings of our friends, and such enjoyment is 
surely of the least selfish kind; but, even taking a much lower 
ground, it is as easy for a man to take an interest in the Derby or 
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the Boat Race when he cannot see it as it is to take an interest ina 
war which he cannot see ; and we all know how eagerly thousands 
of people read the accounts of a war in a distant country, although 
it cannot affect them personally to any appreciable extent. 

On the subject of visitors who ister consolations of the 
highest kind to invalids it is not our intention to enlarge here; but 
critical patients might have much to say about it. People vary 
greatly as to their ideas of the proper time at which to see 
their clergy in illness. We have known some who have not 
considered themselves ill enough to see their clergymen, and 
others who have thought themselves much too ill to see them. 
But there are plenty of zealous laymen and laywomen who 
are always ready to minister to the spiritual wants of the 
invalid. Against such we have nothing to say; but it may be 
worth while to warn them that it is dangerous to arouse in a 
patient the spirit of theological repartee. We would also suggest 
that it is well to avoid repeating religious consolations that 
have already been administered by others, A serious-minded 
person lately quoted a passage of Scripture to an invalid, who 
promptly replied, “ I was waiting for that. Yes. It is a consoling 
text, but you are the twenty-seventh person who has reminded 
me of it.” It is well known that while a sufficient amount of 
‘opiate will produce profound sleep, a small quantity will cause 
restlessness ; in the same manner a little amateur spiritual advice 
will often create irritation where a strong professional dose would 
be soporific. 

There are good people without much to do who gladly give up 
their time to visiting their sick friends. Their intentions are ex- 
cellent—sometimes more so than their presence is welcome. There 
isa too prevalent idea that invalids must perpetually be “sat with.” 
It may be useless to argue that those in ill health like a little 
occasional peace as much as other people. Such, however, is the 
‘strange fact. We would even go so far as to say that we believe 
some people have been “sat” to death. It is not always easy, 
even in robust health, to keep up a brilliant conversation for a 
long time with a single visitor; but it is far harder to do so 
when both the mind and the body are weak, and when enforced 
imprisonment to the house prevents one from having any personal 
experiences to relate. Yet to lie silent may expose the patient to 
the risk of leading his visitor to suppose that his presence is 
unwelcome and that he is receiving a hint to go. It might perha 
be unsafe to say that in drawing such an inference the visitor would 
always be very wide of the mark, yet few invalids would like to 
appear ungracious, and when people who are able to enjoy them- 
selves elsewhere in their own way give up their time to share 
the dulness of a sick room, they fully deserve a due amount of 
gratitude. Still some clemency may perhaps be shown to the un- 
grateful invalid who feels a little weary when, during a protracted 
call, his visitor sits with his hands before him and breaks the 
frequent pauses in the conversation by observing that there is 
not a great deal in the papers just at present, or by some other 
equally entertaining remark. In judging an invalid, the charitable 
would also do well to remember that he is outlawed from the 
‘social privilege of “ being not at home.” 

The modern Eliphaz is generally more fond of edifying his 
patient with the shortcomings of others than of reproaching him 
with his own misdeeds; in other words, the invalid’s room is 
usually the depository of a great deal of gossip. For the amuse- 
ment of an invalid many people think it justifiable to make a 
good story a little better, and they will s uncharitably of 
others in order to be charitable to the sick. After maligning 
his neighbours in the most flagrant manner, a man will leave 
the chamber of an invalid priding himself on having perpetrated 
an act of mercy. The patient must be made to laugh, at what- 
ever cost, and if two or three reputations are sacrificed for this 
ae it is of no consequence. Such, at least, appears to 

the common theory. A person who is confined to the house 
by illness is apt to hear so much gossip that he is tempted to 
entertain others with it at second hand as it is the only man- 
ner in which he can repay his visitors for their kindness in 
coming to see him. In active life, when a person has heard a 
piece of scandal, it often happens that something immediately 
occurs which makes him forget all about it; but the invalid has 
no such distractions, and he thoroughly digests every piece of 

ip in all its bearings as he lies on his couch. The consequence 
is that he is able to tell the anecdote better than Eliphaz, when 
Bildad comes to see him, and the chances are that it will be still 
further improved before the arrival of Zophar, It is not an un- 
common thing fer an invalid’s room to be a regular hotbed of 

ip and scandal, nor are incurables always too infirm to do a 
great deal of mischief by disseminating slander. 

Few people can have had much illness without noticing that 
Many persons who are not particularly attractive in ordinary 
society are pleasant companions in the room of an invalid. The 
modern Eliphaz has his peculiarities and his shortcomings; but, 
taken as a whole, his virtues far outshine his faults. It is 
curioms, too, that he is the exact opposite of his ancient pro- 
totype in preferring to compliment invalids on their | eo 
rather than to reproach them for their want of it. strong 
man, who feels bilious unless he walks ten miles a day, often 
forgets that a former companion, laid low by illness, has no 
inclination to get up and take a long walk. The sick man’s pati- 
ence surprises him, for he cannot understand that the poor fellow 
dreads the idea of even crawling from his sofa to his bed. In some 
respects, men in robust health are the most sympathetic towards 
the weak, and when Eliphaz blows his nose suspiciously at seeing 


an old sporting comrade tottering on two sticks, it is impossible 
to help feeling that he is not such a bad fellow after all. 

It will have been observed that we have only ventured to criti- 
cize visitors of the sterner sex. Women are by nature such good 
nurses that it would be waste of time to attempt to find any fault 
with them. In their behaviour to sick persons some of their vir- 
tues are less pronounced than others, nor would it be difficult to 
point out those in which they shine the least. We could imagine 
an amusing article on the subject written by women, but it would 
be an ungrateful task for men. It might be added that female 
attendants on the sick do not come within the scope of the 
subject indicated by the title of this article, which, by the way, 
reminds us that even Job himself, with all his troubles, at least 
escaped the district visitor. 


THE GRAND COMMITTEEFS, 


as Ministers have certainly every reason to be satisfied with 
their Bankruptcy Bill. It supplies a very drastic remedy for 
notorious abuses, and is by general consent a workmanlike and ship- 
shape measure. But, altogether apart from its merits, the Bill has 
done the Ministry a very considerable service by merely getting itself 
passed so smoothly, and with so little change. Whether it is 
going to terrify the fraudulent bankrupt and raise the moral tone 
of the business community or not, it is always there as a proof 
that the Procedure reforms of last autumn have borne some fruit. 
Cloture has proved a mere name, and the abuse of questions is ss 
t as ever; but at least the Grand Committees have in one 
instance been a success. It is true that they might perfectly well 
have been established without an autumn Session. It was not 
necessary to assemble Parliament and keep it sitting for weeks in 
order to persuade it to accept a change in the old method of work 
which eyerybody was willing to try. But that is a matter of 
detail which can be conveniently ignored. The great facts remain; 
that the establishment of the Committees was a part of the Pre- 
cedure reform which was carried through in the autumn Session, 
and that one of them has turned out a Bill which would be a 
credit to any Ministry. It may possibly be found to do more than 
the people who were loudest in calling for it will like. Business 
men may be sincerely anxious that the administration of the 
affairs of bankrupts should be cheap, and managed so as to procure a 
uick settlement; but it does not follow that they will like Mr. 
Ghamberlain’s method of securing this desirable state of things. 
Whatever the Bill does or fails to do, one thing is very certain— 
the discipline of the Official Receiver will in the future be exceed- 
ingly strict. There will always hereafter be a keen and impartial 
inquirer in the midst of commercial difliculties, and he will have 
the power to stop a great many quiet little arrangements, such as 
are now frequent and convenient. People who conduct their 
business in a thoroughly sound way will, of course, have no reason 
to fear his inspection. They will doubtless consider him as an 
ally who will help to rid them of unscrupulous rivals. But it is 
said by persons who profess to be well acquainted with the truth 
that houses of the greatest respectability are not always averse to 
giving a little quiet encouragement to traders of a more dubious 
character, They do not object to a little gambling by deputy 
when it can be done safely and in secret, It is obvious that, if 
the commercial agent désavouable is in future to be handed over 
whenever he becomes bankrupt to a zealous Government official, 
who will find it his interest to be severe in inquiry, it is very 
possible that a great deal may be discovered about the affairs of a 
t many persons which the parties interested would rather 
Colin in the shade. Government inspection, too, and management 
by the Board of Trade may not prove either quick or economical, 
The drawbacks to the Bill are, however, more or less matters of 
esswork, It has passed, and its principle has been accepted by 
Both parties. Ever since it passed through the Grand Committee 
it has been’accompanied by a chorus of praise. The Committee 
raised itself, its Chairman, and the Bill; the House of Commons 
as praised the Committee and the President of the Board of 
Trade; everybody has united in declaring that the Standing 
Committee on Trade has done its work, and that the system of 
devolution has been well tested, and shown to be capable of being 
made a success. 

Whatever may be the merits of the Bankruptcy Bill, it is per- 
haps a little early to decide that, because it has been well managed 
in the Grand Committee, therefore the Committee is likely to be 
a permanent institution. One swallow does not make a summer. 
There are, besides, several things worthy of consideration which 
Mr. Chamberlain and other speakers forget in their delight at 
reaching the third reading. The smooth passage of the Bill was, 
to begin with, largely due to its inoffensive character. Some of 
the members of the Committee did not approve of the principle of 
Government inspection ; but their _—— was very temperate, 
and often little more than formal. ‘They saw, as several of them 
have said, that it was the very essence of the Bill; and, as it had 
been accepted by the House of Commons on the second reading, 
they abstained from further opposition. The subject is not one 
which is capable of exciting much enthusiasm. The great recent 
extension of official interference and inspection is regarded with 
uneasiness by many observers; but it has not excited sufficient 

meral hostility to encovrege anybody to oppose the Bankruptcy 
Bill merely on the ground that its provisions were likely'to help to- 
wards the formation of a strong bureaucracy. It touched no general 
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sentiment, and can have had no interest for anybody with a fad. 
Under these circumstances, it ought not to be thought remarkable 
that sixty or seventy members of Parliament can be found to stick 
steadily to business. But, though the passing of the Bankruptcy 
Bill would in no case have been a very astonishing feat, it has not 
‘been carried without check by the Ministry. Although the 
debates in Committee were very thorough, Mr. Chamberlain could 
not prevent a great many of the amendments being argued over again 
in the House of Commons on the Report. If time was thus wasted in 
dealing with a purely business measure of this kind, it may be taken 
for granted that Bille of more general interest will be liable to be 
argued over from beginning to end when they come back from 
the Committee-room. As one of the speakers insisted in the 
debate on the Report, the House is much grander than any possible 
Committee, and will not waive its right to discuss Bills as it 
chooses. It is also as well not to overlook the fact that this most 
favoured and belauded measure was only saved from being 
greatly delayed in a wilderness of talk by Mr. Gladstone's prompt 
concession to Irish obstruction on Saturday night. The clause 
extending the Act to Ireland was introduced into the Bill at a late 
period, and presumably with the approval of the Irish members of 
the Committee—of such of them, at least,as took the trouble to 
attend—but it had not the less to be surrendered to obstruction. 
In the present case the damage done is not considerable. Ireland 
will be no worse off than it was, and the Bill will be equally effica- 
cious in England. Thanks also to the promptitude of the Ministerial 
surrender, not much time was wasted. But, if Bills are to be 
largely modified and their operation extended in the Grand Com- 
mittee, it may not improbably be found that they will have to be 
argued twice over. ‘The House of Commons can scarcely be ex- 
pected to allow a delegated authority to alter Bills to any great 
extent, and, on the other hand, the Grand Committee will always 
be tempted to consider itself as a little House of Commons, and 
exercise its initiative accordingly. 

What has happened, and is going to happen, to the Court 

of Criminal Appeal Bill ought to do still more to inspire 
doubts as to the value of the new system of devolution. 
This measure was not in charge of so vigilant a defender 
as Mr, Chamberlain, and was much more easily spoilt. Ac- 
cordingly it has been much mishandled, When the Bill was 
read for the second time in the House and passed on to the Com- 
mittee after one evening’s debate, it provided for granting a right 
of appeal only to prisoners under sentence of death. The Com- 
mittee pm showed that they thought this limitation either 
illogical or unjust, for they extended the right to all criminals, and 
thereby did their best to add some four thousand cases to the work 
already thrown on the judges, without showing how judges were 
to be found todo it: There is no great cause for the surprise 
which is reported to have been felt when the Attorney-General 
informed the House that it would be asked to restore the Bill to 
the form in which it was originally. However good the changes 
may have been in themselves, it is obvious that the Bill which has 
come down from the Grand Committee is a very different thing 
from the Bill which went up. At the same time, members very 
naturally begin to have their doubts as to the value of a system of 
devolution which produces such results as this, What the 
Attorney-General really told the House was that the Grand Com- 
mittee of Law had utterly wasted its time from first to last. The 
Bill over which it wrangled in such an undignified way has to be 
restored to its original condition. At the very end of the Session, 
at a time when they fondly believe themselves within a week of 
escaping from London, members are asked to go into Committee 
of the whole House on a Bill which was read for the second time 
in March, and has since been ex hypothesi carefully considered by 
a body chosen for the work with the express purpose of forwarding 
business. The fate of the Court of Criminal Appeal Bill would seem 
to be settled beyond doubt by the mere statement of such a 
state of things. At the same time the breakdown cannot but 
throw serious doubts on the value of the Grand Committees them- 
selves as a means of getting through business. Unless the mem- 
bers are prepared to make it a rule to accept, not only the principle 
of a Bill but the limitations approved by the House on the second 
reading, there can never be any security that it will not have to 
be argued all over again at the expense of an enormous waste of 
time. It also shows the folly of the Ministerial theory that it was 
safe to slur over the second reading because the Bill was going up to 
aGrand Committee. This has i proved to be the kind of 
haste which produces the less speed. If the Bill had been properly 
argued in March, it would probably have come from the ab of 
the Committee in an acceptable form. On the whole, the results 
obtained by the system of devolution in this Session cannot be 
said to be encouraging, in spite of the loudly advertised success of 
the Bankruptcy Bill. The failure of the Court of Criminal Appeal 
Bill and the Criminal Code Bill is attributed to the fact that they 
were not the sort of Bills likely to be properly dealt with by those 
bodies. But it may be asked what sort of measures will Com- 
mittees deal properly with? As far as our present experience goes, 
it would seem that they can be usefully employed in measures of 
# purely business and practical character which do not interest any- 
body for party reasons, and which above all do not touch matters 
of sentiment. It will no doubt be largely to the benefit of the 
regs J that Bills of this character should be frequently passed ; 
but whether Parliament will gain much time for dealing with 
more complicated —_ by such a limited system of devolution 
-as this is more doubtful. 


A MODERN POLITE LETTER-WRITER. 


“ I the following Letters, to serve as forms, names have been 
introduced with the idea of giving them a distinct air of 
reality, conducive to their being better understood. Facts have 
also been supplied to show how personal ones may be made use of, 
treated, commenced, and dismissed, as facts, although supposed to 
be easy enough to deal with in a letter, yet demand judicious 
handling.” This bewildering sentence heads the “ remarks” with 
which ‘ A Member of the Aristocracy ” introduces a work called 
The Letter- Writer of Modern Society, a work of which the uncon- 
scious humour will hardly disappoint even those readers who still 
remember the guides to polite behaviour which the author has on 
previous occasions put forth, The “ Remarks” are ed 
a preface in which a modest account of the aim of the work is 
given. It is not intended, we are told, “ to teach a flowery and 
ornamental style of letter-writing, but to be a reliable guide to in- 
experienced letter-writers in the construction of every description 
of letter under every possible circumstance”: and we are further 
told that the author awaits “with pleasurable expectation” the 
verdict of the public upon the execution of this gigantic project. 
Besides the preface and the “ Remarks” there isa first chapter 
entitled “ Remarks on Letter-Writing,” and some of these remarks 
are curious enough. Some people, for instance, “ have not the in- 
telligence to discover for themselves that their letter is not up to the 
regulation standard cf notes in general, and in consequence it 
is open to being considered an odd sort of letter.” And, no doubt, 
it might seem an “odd sort of letter” if it were written in the 
style of a sentence which follows not long after in this new guide 
to polite correspondence. ‘“ Notes,” says the ingenious author, 
“ are principally confined to the briefest of communications, as, 
when they are lengthy, the repetition of the pronouns become 
(sic) wearisome, if not involved, to say nothing of the possessive 
pronouns which are frequently brought into use, with the additions 
of surnames.” To what, one may reasonably ask, can this have 
reference but to such a phrase as that of which Mr. Albery madea 
catchword in Two Roses, “Our Mr. Jenkins”? In what other 
way are possessive pronouns associated with surnames? The con- 
text throws no light upon this problem; indeed, the following 
sentence deepens the darkness :—‘‘ When it is imperative to write 
in the third person, it is most desirable to construct each sentence 
with a due regard to an extravagant use of pronouns.” This is 
strange enough; but not, perhaps, much more strange then the 
intimation that in modern letter-writing “a free use of capitals is 
indulged in, which gives a dash of originality and spirit to a 
letter when not over-done.” Whether the capitals are to be used 
for nouns, as in German and in old-fashioned English, or whether 
they are to be scattered freely, whether they are to be used as 
finger-posts to important passages, or merely thrown in as a kind 
of flavouring, a “ Member of the Aristocracy ” does not tell us.. 
We do, however, learn with regard to the question of italics that, 
while underlining words was formerly considered “re‘her bad 
style than not,” modern enlightenment has discovered that, if the 
writer wishes to be very emphatic, “an additional stroke of the 
pen is not objected to.” So, also, a prefix of “ Believe me, dear 
Mrs. Jones,” to “‘ Yours truly” gives “a certain finish and com- 
pleteness to a letter which would otherwise be wanting.” Such 
remarks as these are clearly likely to soften men’s ways, and pre- 
vent them from being ferocious ; and more of the same kind might 
be quoted with advantage but that it seems time to go from 
theory to practice, to examine the examples with which “ A 
Member of the Aristocracy” illustrates the precepts so wisely 
inculcated in the opening chapter. 

Of all the “ possible circumstances ” dealt with by the author of 
this curious work, perhaps those which are concerned with pro- 
posals of marriage are the most difficult, and in the very first letter 
of this kind we find that the writer has boldly grappled at once 


| with a letter which may certainly “seem an odd sort of letter.” 


It is, in fact, a proposal “ from a Gentleman to a Lady to whom he 
has not been introduced.” The gentleman is aware that he is 
taking a very unusual step, but the lady's beauty has inspired 
him with a sincere affection. He asks her roundly if she will 
marry him, tells her what his position and prospects are, and 
ventures to enclose his photograph, which he hopes may mutely 
speak for him. Two forms of answer to this letter are given. 
In the first Miss Barcombe is naturally very much surprised 
at the contents of Mr. Lawrence's letter; and hastens to in- 
form him that it is out of the question she can entertain his 
proposals. She begs to return his “ photo,” and to add that 
she trusts the impression she appears to have made upon him 
will prove but a very transitory one, In the second form Miss 
Barcombe is still surprised, but addresses Mr. Lawrence as “ Dear 
Sir,” and tells him that she has shown his letter to her aunt, 
who considers it so straightforward that she has no objection to 
his calling. Lawrence, however, must not “ consider this 
— to call as an encouragement of your hopes on my part. 
t is merely an opportunity afforded by my aunt of our becoming 
acquainted.” In a following correspondence Mr. Hart, thinking 
that Miss Clarke is “unaware of his matrimonial intentions,” 
writes to reveal them to her, and awaits her answer with the 
utmost impatience. The favourable Miss Clarke has a great liking 
and esteem for him, but cannot say that she cares for him as he 
deserves. Nut the less, however, does she hope, mindful of The 
Bottle Imp, that “in time I may learn to love you.” She is 
very grateful for his offer of love, and remains very sincerely 
ais. The unfavourable Miss Clarke bas Leen caused much pain 
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by Mr. Hart’s ‘letter, because she feels that she has only one 
answer to make to it. This answer she begs him to accept 
as final, and not to ase her for a reason. This sounds mys- 
terious, and might have given Scribe, who found drames in 
sunsets, material for half a dozen comedies or vaudevilles. The 
unfavourable Miss Clarke, it may be noted as a fine touch, is not 
very sincerely his, but asks to be believed his very sincerely. On 
the next page Miss Ethel Armitage, writing a “favourable answer 
to a proposal from a gentleman whom she has seen but twice,” 
displays an equally nice judgment in the use of an adverb when 
she feels “ grateful for the affection you apparently feel for me.” 
In spite of the gratitude, her being able to return it is a matter for 
future consideration. Meanwhile, her mother has no objection 
to his being received in the house as a suitor, and she for her part 
will be much pleased to see him, 

A little later we have two forms of answer from a young 
lady to a middle-aged gentleman. The favourable Miss Palmer 
very much appreciates the honour which Mr. Wood has done her, 
and hopes that in time she may feel for him the affection which is 
due from a woman to the one who is to be her husband. At the 
same time she tells him, by way of encouragement, that his only 
rival is the ideal hero who finds a place in the imagination of most 
girls, presumably a beau sabreur who gambles all night, who is 
devoured by passion, and of whom it is said that “none who 
looked on his straight martial figure and calm, imperative brow 
could have guessed that, not half an hour before, he had staked 
and lost his last sow at the gaming-table, whence he drank 
draughts of Lethe to drown his recollections, charged with 
who shall say what madness?” When the young lady returns 
an unfavourable answer to the middle-aged gentleman, she 
thinks that she should very likely fear him more than she 
should love him, and begs him not to think of her any longer 
“in that light”—a phrase which brings with it a pleasing 
recollection of Miss Riderhood, who, it will be remembered, 
was sought in marriage by Mr. Venus, but did not wish to be 
regarded in that bony light. The sister of the young lady who 
thus cuts short Mr. Wood's hopes “ thinks otherwise, and would 
have her return a very different answer”; but Mr. Wood is too 
good and kind for any one to marry him save from motives of 
affection. The letters to Mr. Wood are followed by two from a 
“ Young Lady to a Widower respecting a Proposal of Marriage.” 
In the first the young lady tells him that he is quite right in 
thinking that “I have been very much interested in you and in 
your sweet children,” and gives him to understand that his pro- 

lis accepted. In the second she very much regrets “that the 
iendly interest I have taken in you and in your dear little 
children” should have led him into a mistake; and she thinks it 
may be kinder to tell him at once that her affections are already 
engaged. In this charming method all the letters set forth as 
models for young persons who wish to acquire a polite style are 
arranged, and a prolonged citation of them might be a trifle sating. 
One, however, from the father of a young lady to a gentleman 
is so full of suggestion for rising dramatists that we are tempted 
to quote it at full length, and let it tell its own fateful story :— 


From Tue Fatuer or A Younc Lapy To A GENTLEMAN, 
BREAKING OFF THE ENGAGEMENT. 
Park Terrace, Kensington, 
October 4th, 18—. 

Dear Sir,—From circumstances that have come to my knowledge, I con- 
sider it my duty to break off the engagement between my daughter and 
yourself. I have desired her to hold no further communication with you, 
and I have been sufliciently explicit to convince her how unworthy you 
are of her affection and esteem. It is unnecessary for me to give you the 
reasons which have induced me to form this judgment, and I will only add 
that nothing you can say will alter my determination. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

To J. Thomas, Esq. E. R. Fretp. 
At the end of the remarkable work now offered to students of 
manners by “ A Member of the Aristocracy” is a kind of glossary 
of “ French, Latin, and Italian Words frequently in use in Letter- 
Writing.” Ina former work the author abused yours ladies for 
apap eee French in singing as French peop @ pronounce it. 

t is therefore the less surprising to find El Dorado included in a 
list of French, Latin, and Italian words, 


THE NEW RULES OF LEGAL PROCEDURE. 


N a thin House, but by a fair majority, the House of Commons 
on Saturday rejected Sir —— Giffard's motion for suspend- 

ing the coming into operation of the New Rules of Legal Procedure. 
It would be pechaps unjust to describe Sir Hardinge’s speech as 
an ad captandum argument; but a great deal of it consisted of a 
test against the method in which the proposed change was to 
brought about rather than an adverse criticism upon the new 
system. As we shall show hereafter, there isa great deal to be 
said on the other side ; but English people have a great and legi- 
timate dislike to anything that savours of hole-and-corner legisla- 
tion, and there was about the preparation of the new rules an air 
of mystery and secresy which of itself was sufficient to deprive 
them of = like a hearty reception. Judges occasionally 
rose early, darkly hinting that they had to attend meetings of the 
Rule Committee; and it was generally understood that that Com- 
mittee was receiving assistance in the drafting from members of 
the Bar and special pleaders ; and it was rumoured further, under 


the seal of confession, that they had afforded some glimpse of 
their incomplete work to an eminent member of the other branch 
of the profession, But, speaking generally, the sittings of the 
Committee were as secret as those of a Vebmgericht ats Inqui- 
sition ; traces of their inchoate undertaking were as scrupulously 
concealed as if they had been evidences of a cline; and, when at 
length the result of their labours saw the light, it burst upon an 
astonished legal world in the form of a bulky Blue-book of 417 
pages, embodying 1,045 rules, in which old and new matter were 
mixed up with perplexing promiscuousness ; while the date of the 
———_ of these rules, or, what comes to the same thing, 

e date at which private persons could obtain copies for perusal, 
was the 25th of July—a time which rendered discussion of 
them during the forty days they had to lie on the table of 
the House a sneteal impossibility, and somewhat approaching 
a mockery. Such consideration as it was possible to accord to 
them at this exhausted season of the year gave ground for 
supposing they contained important alterations, such as ought 
not to become law without mature discussion and considera- 
tion, unless, according to Sir Hardinge Giffard, we are prepared 
to acquiesce in a very considerable extension of the principle of 
judge-made law. It was never intended, he submitted, to entrust 
to the Rule Committee power to make radical and subversive 
changes in our legal system ; their powers, if not specifically so 
limited, were by a tacit understanding contined to dealing with 
details. The two points on which Sir Hardinge Giffard laid the 
greatest stress as showing the extent of what he regards as judicial 
usurpation were certain proposed alterations in the method of trial 
tending to curtail the number of cases to be submitted to juries, 
and a provision empowering the judge to put a stop to cross-ex- 
amination which he considers irrelevant or vexatious. 

But, before considering the merits of these and a few other 
alterations which occupied a prominent place in the discussion, we 
would pause fora moment in order to notice the answer which 
was, or might be, given to the strictures made on the method in 
which the new Code, for it is nothing less, was compiled and pro- 
mulgated. The Attorney and Solicitor-General disclaimed all 
idea of intentional secresy, and regarded it only as an unfortunate 
but undesigned coincidence that the rules should have appeared at 
a time when barristers were on circuit and Parliament overcrowded 
with work and only anxious for the close of the Session. It was 
contended by the opponents of the motion that suggestions had 
been received from influential bodies and individuals, carefully 
weighed, and in certain cases adopted ; that the rules could not 
have been submitted to public criticism until they were finished ; 
and that it was only by dint of hard work that the Committee had 
got them done by the time they did ; that if the judges and the 
eminent persons who sat with them on the Committee could not 
frame good rules, it was not likely that outsiders could help them ; 
that it would be better if those who cavilled at the rules would 
point out some specific defects, instead of confining themselves to 

neral criticism or animadversions on the way in which the end 
find been attained ; and that no possible oak could result from 
delay, while no permanent harm could be done, in this instance, by 
a little speedy legislation, which after all had been effected in a 
perfectly regular manner, the judges having in no wise exceeded 
their jurisdiction. So far the arguments pro and con seem 
fairly well balanced, The only one which is fallacious is that 
which suggests that the Committee have had any effectual co- 
operation from persons whose help might have been valuable. 
Casual suggestion is absolutely useless as compared with criticism 
on submitted matter; and it would have been surely feasible, as 
well as politic, to have furnished copies of the rules in their in- 
choate stages to certain representative bodies who were not 
far to seek—in faet, who were stated to have asked for them in 
vain—and through whom a knowledge of the impending changes 
might have reached the mass of those coneemet. We dismiss 
as unfounded and offensive the argument that the rules were 
framed in the interest of the public whom it was impossible to 
reach, and that any suggestion which might have emanated from 
the legal profession would have been prompted only by consider- 
ations of their own advantage. Unquestionably delay might have 
arisen had such a course been adopted, and it may be an ad- 
vantage that the rules are published at a time when lawyers are at 
liberty to study them; while the — of the motion 
might fairly adduce the fable of the old man and his ass, and 
argue that, if they listened to all that everybody had got to say, 
they would not be much the wiser. 

far as the-accusation of judicial usurpation relates to the 
framing of the rules, it seems clear that the Committee did not 
exceed their pee though they may have taken a somewhat 
liberal view of them. Innovations as important have from time 
to time been introduced by the same means, and the capacity 
to do so has not been questioned. The fact is, the Committee 
have well-nigh plenary powers, inasmuch as the term legal pro- 
cedure or practice is an exceedingly wide one. So that Sir 
Hardinge’s objection, though not a captious, was somewhat of a 
sentimental one, and required to be backed up by that which 
he was invited to sup iy—-mamely, provisions in the new rules 
which he could definitely show to be injurious. Sir Hardinge was 
scarcely fortunate in his selection of these instances. He laid much 
stress on the two points we have mentioned above. But reference 
to the rules, as was pointed out, shows that to talk of the right 

to trial by jury being abolished by the new rules is an e 
geration, if not a misrepresentation. It is true that, save in 
certain specified actions, application will be necessary to secure 
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a jury, but there is no option to refuse such ~ oe No 
doubt the object is to discourage trial by jury, but that is all. 
It is clumsily aimed at, but the change is only a step in a direc- 
tion towards which all litigation has long been tending. The 
jury in civil cases is a decaying institution, bolstered up by 
ular sentiment at least as much as resting on its own merits. 
e liability to provide jurors is a serious inconvenience to the 
British public ; the tribunal is not, as a rule, a satisfactory one, 
and by reason of our method of procedure the presence of a jury 
does or little towards taking the ultimate issue of a cause 
out of the hands of the judges. There seems to be no agitation in 
favour of assigning more power and finality to juries, and unless 
this is done—and if it were done it would be a most doubtful 
benefit—there seems to be no object in retaining the jury as a 
mere spectator of a trial. The cogent argument of reference to 
the Chancery Division was brought forward on this as on many 
former occasions. There has recently been a rush to the Chancery 
Division of work which would have been more strictly in its 
proper place in the Queen’s Bench Division. But there is no 
reason to suppose that cases so dealt with have been less satis- 
factorily disposed of by reason of the absence of a jury; the con- 
tinuance of this diversion of business until it was put a stop to 
by the Chancellor would seem to point in the opposite direction. 
The other point taken by Sir Hardinge Giffard, as showing the 
tendency of the rules to give undue authority to the presiding 
judge, was that involved in Order XXXVL, Rule 38, which 
declares that “the judge may in all cases disallow any questions 
put in cross-examination of a party or other witness which may 
appear to him to be vexatious, and not relevant to wz Aton 
proper to be inquired into in the cause or matter.” Sir Hardinge 
treated this as a dangerous innovation. We cannot agree with 
him either as to the danger cr as to the innovation. The rule 
has long theoretically existed as of the ordinary procedure of 
the Courts, and as being essential to the preservation of order and 
decency in the transaction of business. The present rule is purely 
declaratory, and is designed to encourage judges to a more firm 
and energetic exercise of their inherent powers than has hitherto 
been usual. As to its salutariness there can be no reasonable 
doubt. Any one conversant with the Courts is perfectly well 
acquainted with the irrelevant, time-wasting, and offensive style 
of cross-examination indulged in by the lower type of barrister, 
the stereotyped excuse for which is that it goes to character. The 
cross-examination of Lord Bellew in the Tichborne case is perha 
the salient example of this. Can there be any question as to the 
advisableness of strengthening the judges’ hands with a view to 
their putting a stop to this sort of thing. The abuse of power is 
at least more likely to proceed from the advocate than from the 


judge. 
itor points were adverted to by Sir Hardinge, as, for instance, 
the rule which will necessitate the deposit of a sum of money 
before a party can avail himself of certain processes of discovery. 
This was described as an indefensible hardship on the poor suitor 
and asa practical denial of justice. But, on the general ground, 
the principle of deposits has long existed in the case of appeals, 
and as to the particular instance the obvious design is to check a 
scandal. We doubt whether — of the present procedure is 
— of more expense and less benefit than that relating to 
iscovery. The whole thing is in the majority of cases a purely 
tentative and speculative step, and it is surely right that a person 
taking this — should pay his stake. For, as may be supposed, the 
payment is only in the nature of a security, recoverable if it shall 
ultimately appear that the step was a reasonable one and not 
merely taken for purposes of delay and vexation. Then objec- 
tions were made to the extension of the summary procedure now 


applicable to practically indefensible actions for the recovery of. 


liquidated demands, which procedure is henceforth to be avail- 
able in actions for the recovery of land by a landlord against a 
tenant whose term has expired or been duly determined by notice 
to quit. This is a novelty, but, if applied with caution, as of 
course it will be, it ought to produce good results, This is 
@ particularly troublesome and unremunerative class of action, and 
& pugnacious tenant, who possibly has nothing to lose, can and 
does under the present procedure put his landlord to an infinity 
of trouble and expense by means of frivolous and untenable 
defences. 4 

After the principal champions on each side had spoken, 
the debate went off on side issues; members, under colour of 
pointing out alterations which ought to have been embodied in 
the rules, getting out their own hobbies and riding them. Of 
course the question of the Long Vacation cropped up again. 
We have so often expressed our opinion in favour of the curtail- 
ment of this gigantic abuse and monstrous piece of professional 
trade-unionism that repetition is unnecessary. If irrelevancy can be 
excusable on any poiut in a Parliamentary debate, it would be on 
this, and we are glad to see that Lord Bramwell on Monday raised 
his influential voice against the continuance of this scandal. 
Another by-issue sought to be raised on Saturday was the absurd 
waste of power and time involved in the present circuit system. 
Precisely the same ‘remarks apply to this as to the last topic. 
The practice which sends Ohancery judges, who, until their 
elevation to the bench, had probably never been in a Oriminal 
Court or read a page of criminal law, to try murderers, while 
Common Law ju take their places in the Chancery Courts, 
and which sends High Court judges of either division or of the 
Appeal Court to the ends of the country a a 0 which might 
be perfectly well disposed of at Sessions, whilst appalling arrears 


accumulate in London, has been assailed by ridicule and argument 
in these columns and elsewhere; but nothing substantial is done 
in the way of amelioration. Still it may perhaps be fairly argued 
that such matters did not lie within the province of the Rule 
Committee, and such would indeed seem to be the case. 

With the Long Vacation the Committee might and ought to have 
dealt. But omissions are not ground for delay, if the rules as drawn 
are likely by their coming into force to produce advantages outweigh- 
ing the disadvantages inseparable from every change of procedure. 
These disadvantages are indisputable. Directly, the cost to the 
public of any extensive alteration in the procedure or the promul- 
gation of new rules is very large; wt ys cost implied in 
the delay, the dislocation of business, and inevitable hitches 
and mistakes before the new order of things gets into working 
order, is incalculable. So that, to outweigh these, the advantages 
should be very clear and very considerable. We do not pretend 
to have thoroughly studied the new rules yet. There has not 
been time to do so, and, moreover, the fitting period for detailed 
comment will be one nearer the date on which they will come into 
practical effect. Buta cursory glance tends to produce the impression 
that the alterations are not so utterly subversive as has been sug- 
gested ; indeed it seems not improbable that the fable of the mountain 
and the mouse may prove to have been re-enacted. The immense 
majority of the rules are merely declaratory, or re-enactments 
in a slightly altered form, of the »xisting practice, or deal with 
points of but small practical importance. As at present advised 
we cannot but doubt whether it was worth while disturbing and 
irritating the entire legal profession, taking several judges away 
from their regular work, spending public money in large quantities, 
and disorganizing procedure for some time to come, in order to 
produce the somewhat exiguous results to be expected from that 
part of the rules w.uch is new and original. Very possibly divided 
counsels among the judges may have produced this modification 
of the sweeping reforms which were supposed to be a 
For instance, pleadings were understood to be doomed ; yet plead- 
ings survive. The lamented death of the Master of the Rolls, 
Sir George Jessel, occurred during the sittings of the Committee 
of which he was a member, and we seem to miss his thorough 
and energetic method in the rules as they now appear. If there 
was not more to be done, it was scarcely worth doing, or at least 
making such a fuss and mystery about; and at any rate it might 
have been done without disturbing the order of the old rules 
with which people were just getting acquainted. 

A closer perusal of the rules may disclose matters of importance 
which we have missed, but we cannot help recording our present 
opinion, such as it is. The admitted failure of all attempts hitherto 
made to tinker up the procedure established ten years ago does 
not inspire confidence in the success of the present attempt. 


HIGHLAND INNS. 


as other day an American gentleman sent a letter to the 
Times containing a bitter denunciation of Highland hotels. 
Mr. Bellairs, who had just returned from a tour in the North, 
wrote with the smart of his recent sufferings strong upon him. 
Briefly put, it was his experience that, while all the hotels were 
dear, but a few were good, and the great majority very bad. At 
the central points for excursionists, such as Oban, Inverness, and 
Aberdeen, he finds little to complain of except the charges. But 
elsewhere, while the bills were as long as those of Longfellow’s 
famous Raven of Ziirich, the fare was rough and the cookery 
detestable. At the same time, the sufferer finds a malevolent con- 
solation in the hope that the very magnitude of the evil is working 
its cure. This season of 1883 promises to be the worst that has 
ever been known; the hotels, and consequently the coaches, are 
empty, while the falling away in the railway tourist traffic will 
send a shudder to the souls of the shareholders. Mr. Bellairs 
fondly believes that, thanks to reckless over-plucking, the geese 
that laid the golden eggs have been scared away. Personally, we 
should not be very sorry did that prove to be the case; but we 
doubt whether the theory will hold water. The change seems to 
us too suspiciously sudden to be explained away in any 
such fashion; for, though birds will get shy under injurious 
treatment, it is but gradually that they give up their favourite 
haunts, And it is certain that up to the very last season 
the overcrowding in the hotels was simply intolerable. If 
Scotch hosts have turned tyrants, it is the crowds of their 
customers who have spoiled them; and, if they do charge one 
shilling and threepence for brandy and soda, and regulate the rest 
of their tariff in proportion, nevertheless, like Clive in the 
Treasury of Moorshedabad, they may well stand amazed at their 
own moderation. We remember a time, and not so long ago, 
when, with the exception of certain places where a single land- 
lord had a monopoly, and where the very number of the bedrooms 
might be limited under the lease, you could count pretty confi- 
dently upon quarters anywhere. long as there was a 

bed, the host seemed delighted to welcome you; and, even if all 
the beds were bespoken, he did his best for your accommodation, 
on the chance of receiving you again when trade was slacker. 
Then travelling in the Highlands was agreeable enough ; and one 
might take the scenery leisurely through the long summer day, 
without serious anxiety as to where you were to lay your head. 
Unhappily, of late years all that has altered, since railways 
have Tose laid on to the romantic solitudes. The coaches, 
breaks, aid waggonettes in waiting at the stations have been 
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carried by storm, and there is a general rush and scramble to 
make sure of rooms. We feel certain that, if the more cautious of 
the mixed company were honest, they would confess that billets for 
the night were at the bottom of their thoughts and perpetually 
bubbling up to the surface. The sight of the waterfall tumbling 
over the eng into the foaming torrent reminds us of the snowy 
sheets which we may never be destined to press; and the anxious 
mind turns naturally to blankets in the enveloping folds of the 
vapoury fogs. It is impossible to set oneself at ease by writing 
or telegraphing beforehand. The landlord has rarely time to open 
his letters, and turns up his nose contemptuously at the curter 
Their informal bluntness scandalizes him, for it seems 
an encroachment on his own privileges. There he stands, after 
the hour of high noon, when the rattle of the coming wheels 
begins to be heard; it is two to one that his hands are in his 
pockets, and ten to one that he keeps his hat on his head. He 
reminds the student of the Waverley Novels of the arbitrary 
Alsatian in Anne of Geierstein, who by the judicious abuse of 
his despotic authority held his guests grovelling at his feet with 
the servility of spaniels, He has the invariable answer to any 
hardy remonstrances, “ If you don’t like your reception, you may go 
elsewhere”; and you know that if you go further you will fare 
as ill, even supposing there is any alternative shelter within 
reach. In his professional relations he understands that silence is 
_ though his tongue may wag freely in a “crack” with 
is cronies over a glass of toddy. ‘To do him justice, although 
he levies heavy contributions on his clients, he is as little 
amenable to bribes as to flattery, “First come, first served” 
is his motto, and he acts upon it rigidly. The guest who 
asks for a private sitting-room receives a certain modified com 
sideration; as Mr. Bellairs insinuates, he may ae to be 
“ worth siller” in the shape of machine hire to lions of 
the neighbourhood. Humbler folks are handed over to the 
custody of chambermaids, usually harsh-featured and almost 
always fiery-haired, who usher them to the apartment allotted 
to them without benefit of appeal. The window may look 
on an enchanting landscape, or on a strong-smelling stable- 
yard, vociferous with poultry from the dawn, to say nothing of 
the oaths of Gaelic hostlers, That is all a matterof luck. As for 
the waiters, they are supercilious in their demeanour, as befits the 
ministers of irresponsible power; and possibly their tempers are 
fretted besides by a long course of early rising through the summer. 
Like the Bath footman in Pickwick, they never condescend to 
climb the stairs, except to serve a tepid meal in a private apart- 
ment; and then they cast the plates about as if playing at quoits, 
to the imminent peril of the crockery. Your first impression is 
that they have souls above tips, though doubtless you may modify 
it on the following morning. The boots, as a rule, is your best 
friend; and we make a point of winning his friendship from the 
first by a douceur bestowed in advance. To do him justice, we 
believe he would generally be well disposed without the money, 
which we attribute in great measure to a robust constitution insus- 
ceptible either to fatigue or low spirits. It is to the boots you 
must look to dry your clothes saturated by rain, mists, or exercise. 
It is to the boots you must turn for facilitating your departure 
and giving the information you might seek in vain elsewhere. It 
is the boots who places his iocal experience at your service, offering 
nd, supposing that you have establi your i y> 
need a friend as the day on and the house fills up. 
e dinner is a scramble, though, notwithstanding Mr. Bellairs’s 
assertions, we have generally found the actual materials ie 
tolerable. There ought to be good salmon or sea fish ; the hi 
mutton is often excellent, although seldom sufficiently hung; not 
unfrequently there is fair venison, and the North-country f is 
t out of regular hours, though it is of the consequence that, 
ay all probability, should you arrive in the evening you will be 
summarily turned away from the door. For the interior of a 
Fe are Highland inn, in fine weather, at the height of the season, 
mes more and more of a pandemonium as the hour approaches 
when, with its swarming inmates, it is to be hushed inrepose. It 
reminds us of nothing so much as an Alexandrian hotel in the 
old days of the overland route, on the arrival of an overcrowded 
train from Suez, We can say nothing of how people may be 
doubled up out of sight packed away in the tiny bed- 
rooms; though by the system of separating husbands and wives, 
which Boswell records as an expedient of the hospitable Hebri- 
deans, the upstairs accommodation becomes strangely elastic, 
But below, each sofa and settee has its tenant; gentlemen 
stretch themselves out on the dining tables, and other gentle- 
men are beneath, these latter luxuriating in the comforts of a 
fourposter; while the shakedowns overflow into the smoking- 
room, and possibly thence into the passages. It isa case of invo- 
luntarily going early to bed, and no forbearance can be shown to 
Highland hotels as we know them; and we re that in 
these circumstances it is not to be wondered at if innkeepers 
should be exorbitant in their — It must be remembered, 
besides, that except in the two Southern capitals and in some of the 
towns, the season is a very short one; while there is a 
certain difficulty in keeping the larders supplied, with a chance of 
serious loss in wet weather; and, moreover, that the cost of the 
carriage of stores is considerable. Weighing all these things judi- 
cially, we are not inclined to be over-hard on the Highland inn- 
keepers, who must make their hay in a short season of sunshine. 


which is very often eclipsed or overcast. Even in the matter of 
civility, which sometimes leaves much to be desired, they are very 
much the victims of their own prosperity, and we ought torecollect in 
common charity that they are Frail mortals like ourselves. The sagest 
ofus could scarcely answer for our equanimity if we were picked out 
of the kennel and set upon horseback to be toadied by our betters for 
three months in the year. The natural remedy for complaints would 
be increased competition ; and increased competition would be but 
an indifferent speculation when the harvest-time is so brief and 
arious in any case. If we wait for pleasant touring in the 
ighlands in the autumn, we may have to wait till the Greek 
Calends ; for, as we have remarked, we believe that the present 
slackness in touring is buttemporary. But each man has a remedy 
ready to his hands, at least if he can arrange his holiday to suit 
his convenience. There is no more agreeable time for the High- 
lands than the early summer. And then, though the staff may be 
still partially on a peace establishment, yet it is sufliciently 
organized for comfort and the inns are almost empty. You may 
ick out one of the best bedrooms and be served at your own 
ours. Should you choose to join the small and select party at 
the table-@hite, you will find a capable cook doing his work 
conscientiously, and may be put through a pleasant course of 
national cookery, with a characteristic local colouring and flavour. 
Nay, the host is as different a man from the despot we have 
described as the chairman of a railway company unbending in a 
drawing-room is from the potentate presiding freezingly over a 
neral meeting where amendments are to be moved against his 
infallible laws. He is conversible and well informed, and ibly, 
if you are unsociably disposed, you may even find his well-meant 
attentions embarrassing. In short, what is a purgatory in 
August or September may prove a paradise in June or July, 
weather always permitting. 


YACHT-RACING, 


INCE the matches of the Thames Clubs came to an end with the 
sail from the Nore to Dover several features of interest have 
marked the yacht-racing season, There have been the brilliant 
sailing of the Samana, the comet-like appearance of the Wendur, 
the desperate struggles of the “ forties,” and the ney as 
incidents at Cowes. The great cutter which may, like the Alarm 
in former days and the Miranda in our own, be too successful for her 
own happiness, was not fortunate in the early races ; but she began 
a series of triumphs with the Dover to Boulogne match, meeting 
on almost every occasion the weather that suited her, and scoring 
but few reverses against a long string of victories, It had been 
thought at the beginning of the season that she might find a 
us antagonist in the Marjorie; but, though that beautiful 
cutter sails extremely well, pan 4 though she was able to win the 
Queen's Cup at Harwich when the Samena made a mistake with 
regard to the tide, it became clear before long that the larger 
vessel would often be able to give her the six minutes and —ee: 
four seconds which the law allows her. At the same time it sho 
be said that the test of actual sailing often shows the necessity for 
alteration even in the most carefull modelled yachts, and pe 
likely before next season the skilful designer of the Marjorie wi 
be able to make some alterations in her which will make her a 
most formidable antagonist for any yacht afloat. Over another 
vessel which had to achieve the very difficult task of giving her 
time the Samena has also been, in the main, victorious, though 
haps it would be premature to mp oe she is decidedly the 
tter yacht. At Rothesay she to encounter the steel 
Wendur, which was reported to have a marvellous amount of 
lead below, a marvellous amount of canvas above, and such speed 
as might be expected from the combination. vou gues speed 
she undoubtedly has; but nevertheless the Samana has beaten her 
in five matches out of seven, even if one race, in which the Wendur’s 
bobstay gave when she was leading well, be allowed as a victory for 
her. Off Rothesay the English cutter won twice, the wind in the 
second match being light and uncertain, so that chance may have 
had a good deal to do with the result. In the match of the Largs 
Yacht Club, when there was a fair breeze, the steel vessel beat 
the other all over the course, and, when a few days afterwards, in 
the last of the Clyde matches, she again headed the Samana, and 
only lost victory by her bobstay parting, it seemed as though the 
cutter’s hour had come. This conclusion, however, was shortly 
falsified, The yawl did not race at Bangor, but she visited Dublin 
Bay, and there in two successive matches the English craft beat 
her by a great many more minutes than usually separate fast 
vessels in yacht races, On the second day the wind was so light 
that the space of time did not signif much, but in the first match 
the victory was really a remarkable one. In part, no doubt, 
it was due to luck, and to the fact that the Wendur's 
spinnaker boom, seventy-five feet long, could not be properly 
handled by the crew, and that it took much longer to get her 
mainsheet in than it did to get in the Samena’s, A mistake with 
regard to the tide may also have had something to do with the 
result; but even when full allowance is made for all that tended 
to impede the Wendur, it must be admitted that the victory 
the English yacht was a very remarkable one. How far it was 
due to sheer speed, and what are really the relative merits of the 
two vessels, it is not very easy to say, as the yawl has. not sailed 
since this match, having retired into a mysteri lusi Seeing 
that it is not so very long since there were racing vessels of 160. 
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and 200 tons, it seems strange to hear that a yawl of 120 tons is 
unmanageable ; but the facilities which construction in steel gives 
for placing a mass of ballast very low down may have led to such 
canvas as cannot be managed by the number of men who under 
ordinary circumstances would mana yacht of this size. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that the Alarm is said to have had a 
crew of forty hands, or thereabouts, for racing, and possibly the 
Wendur may o ar some day with a large and well-trained 
ship’s company, able to master the largest and most erratic boom, 
and to get sheets in with lightning rapidity. Then she may 
possibly be shown to be the fastest yacht afloat; but at present 
the Samena is victrix, and the contests between the two have 
had in one respect a very singular result, inasmuch as the battle 
—- iron and wood las for once been decided in favour of the 
tter, 

While these matches were being sailed in the Clyde and in 
Dublin Bay, the Miranda and the Lorna met at Ostend and 
Havre. At the former place two somewhat uneventful matches 
were sailed, the yaw] being victorious in the first, and the schooner 
in the second. At Havre the Miranda won in very good style, 
and obtained not only the first prize, but the priv d'honneur for 
having saved her time on the winners in all three classes, At 
Plymouth the Samena, sailing admirably as usual, and also, it 
must be added, lucky as usual, added two to her long list of 

rizes. After Plymouth came the Royal Yacht Squadron 
eg*tta which has such a strong effect on the cockney mind as 
actually to necessitate the employment of that martyr to the 
popular craving for verbiage—the special reporter. ‘This year the 
special reporter, having to produce those marvellous descriptive 
sketches in which nothing is rightly described, but which, for 
some unaccountable reason, a large number of people like to read, 
did neither better nor worse than usual; but other reporters, 
acquainted with the subject they had to treat, found that there 
‘was more to speak of than there generally is during the Cowes 
week. The first of the R.Y.S. matches was, as often happens, an 
absurdity. Owing either to the terms on which the Queen's 
Cup is piven, or to a feeling on the part of the members of the 
Club which it seems almost an insult to impute to them, this 
prize is confined to vessels belonging to the R.Y.S. The Lorna, 
a real racing yacht, as need hardly be said, now belongs to 
the Squadron fleet; but, at the time when the entries for the 
Queen’s Cup closed, the only racer in this fleet was the Sleuth- 
hound, and it was therefore certain that, unless there was 
a strong reaching wind which would give the schooners a 
chance, this cutter would take the prize. On the 7th, when 
it was sailed for, there was but a light breeze, and matters 
would have been.much simplified, and a good deal of trouble 
saved to sailing-masters and crewa, if the cup had been pre- 
sented to her owner without making the yachts go through a 
performance which could have but one result. As it was, the 
Sleuthhound not only won, but headed all the others. Next da 
the weather was very different, and, with something like a fale 
of wind blowing, two very remarkable matches took place. e 
day was further to be remembered from the fact that there was 
actually worse management than usual at Cowes. Of the races 
to be sailed, the more important was that for schooners round 
the Island. When the morning came, it was blowing hard 
from the south-west, and it was certain that, if the wind held or 
hardened, there would be a heavy sea in the Channel. Clearly, 
then, the proper course was, despite a foul tide, to send the vessels 
out through the western channel, so that the chance of a beat 
after the sea had had time to get up in the Channel might be 
avoided. In defiance of this obvious consideration, however, 
the yachts were sent to the westward at a risk which, as the event 
proved, was not inconsiderable. This was a sufficient mistake for 
one day ; but unfortunately it was not the only mistake made. The 
match off Harwich last year proved sufficiently that, when it is 
blowing very hard and there is a long beat to windward in a heavy 
sea, a tug ought to be sent out to give aid in case of any one of 
the yachts losing a mast. This, however, was not done, and 
if therefore either of the schooners which encountered the sea at 
the back of the Island had been disabled, she would have been, to 
say the least, in a position of very great danger. To comment on 
such errors of judgment would be superfluous; it is sufficient to 
mention them. Happily no grave disaster occurred, and the race 
was, until an unfortunate accident happened, one of the most re- 
markable ever sailed. The Enchantress, Waterwitch, and Miranda 
started, and reached the Princessa buoy close together. After 
this was passed there was a beat to windward against a strong 
and increasing wind and heavy sea. The Enchantress was very soon 
blown hopelessly away to leeward, and a big American schooner 
which had come out to see the race fared no better. Even a 
very and powerful English schooner which had come out 
‘was unable to get round St. Catherine’s Point; but the Waterwitch 
and Miranda, after a across Sandown Bay, weathered 
it together, and were sailing a very hard match close to each other, 
when the Miranda’s bowsprit went, and the race was forthwith at 
anend. Her foremast was thought to be in considerable danger 
after this mishap ; and, had it gone, there certainly would have been 
t need for a tug or a lifeboat; but fortunately it held, and, 
crippled as she was, she d to get round the Needles and 
home to Cowes. Had all held, the race would probably have 
been one of the finest ever sailed. The other race which took place 
on the same day, though not so exciting as that round the 
island, was a very striking one. The Marjorie was the winner, 
against the Samana and the forties, the large cutter having lost a 


- deal of time by getting on the wrong side of a buoy. Next 
ay, when there was still plenty of wind, the two vessels sailed a 
very fine race, the Samena only saving her time by a few seconds, 
On the 12th came the match for the very valuable cup given by 
the King of the Netherlands, about which the Committee, or 
Sailing Committee, of the R.Y.S. contrived to blunder with a 
felicity not often equalled. The cup had been declared open 
to all yachts belonging to a recognized yacht club and owned 
by British subjects; but at the last moment, a notice was 
issued stating that a telegram had been received from the Belgian 
Minister saying that the prize given by the King was to be 
“on the same footing” as the Queen’s Cup, and that there- 
fore it would only be open to members of the R.Y.S. Since his 
Majesty felt so strongly on the subject, it is difficult to suppose 
that there can have been at any time the slightest difficulty in 
ascertaining what his wishes were, and it would be interesting to 
know why the Committee theught that they couid throw the prize 
open to all, and what produced, at the eleventh hour, the sudden 
manifestation of the donor's will. The error, which certainly was 
a singular one, was partly repaired by the kindness of the Prince 
of Wales and the Marquess of Londonderry, who gave a prize of 
150. for those yachts which were excluded from the contest for 
the King’s gift. This sum thus liberally offered was won by the 
Samena, while the Sleuthhound, sailing a very fine race against 
the schooners in a strong wind, won the Cup. 

On Monday last in the sail round the Island the cutter sus- 
tained defeat from her old antagonist the Miranda, which with 
the lightest possible breeze glided away from her and the Marjorie, 
and came in a long way ahead of them. The Ryde Town Cu 
and the Victoria Yacht Club's prize, sailed for on Wednesday an 
Thursday, were well won by the Samana; but, on the first 
occasion, though the vessel went admirably, she was perhaps aided 
by good luck, as a slight westering of the wind favoured her, and 
as the Marjorie, which was sailing very well, had a mishap when 
half-way to Cowes on the second round, and was obliged to 
give up. The “forties” which came out to do battle in this 
match found the wind too much for them, as against the larger 
craft, and were completely overpowered. The day before the 
vessels belonging to this usually fortunate class had sailed a 
splendid race off Ryde; but of this and of their other remarkable 
contests during the season we cannot now speak. We hope, how- 
ever, to recur to the subject on a future occasion, 


REVIEWS. 


THE ALPHABET.* 


7 would be strange that no good history of the alphabet has 
ever been written but for the circumstance that the materials 
for its composition have only in recent years become available to 
the student. Not very long ago the origin of the alphabets of 
Europe and Asia and Africa was conceived to consist ina number 
of separate inspirations ; each type of writing was believed to have 
been invented apart from the rest. Ncr was the belief surprising 
when we remember the apparent dissimilarities of modern alpha- 
bets and the absence of the documents necessary to prove their 
relationship, or at least of the scientific study of such documents, 
The publication of latge collections of inscriptions, the decipher- 
ment of the various st: of cuneiform writing, the identification 
of the graffiti at Abu Simbel, the finding of the Moabite Stone, of 
the Baal Lebanon bronzes, the Himyaritic and Safa inscriptions, 
Egyptian papyri and Pompeian tablets, Etrurian abecedaria and 
Runic torques, the edicts of Asoka and the coins of Bactria, have 
considerably simplified the task of tracing the history of the 
alphabet; and the rich series of facsimiles published by the 
Palzographical Society has brought the detailed study of manu- 
scripts within the reach of everybody. The result of all this 
new material is to reduce more and more the number of separate 
inventions of alphabets. The Greek myth of the importation 
of letters by Cadmus the Tyrian proves true, and from the 
Phoenician orizinal thus established most of the Semitic and 
Aryan alphabets are now easily derived. Kirchhoff’s researches 
into the varieties of the Greek lapidary character have brought 
to light the parent of the Italic family of alphabets, whence 
the modern writing and printing of Western Europe are de- 
rived. To the same Greek family the Slavonic scripts, even the 
rplexing Glogolitic, have been affiliated; and the mysterious 
en which were always supposed to be the peculiar invention 
of the Scandinavian race, are traced to the same source, though 
the exact route by which they travelled is stilla matter of dispute. 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, despite their apparent unlikeness, 
are shown to be the offspring of the same Phoenician parent which 
fathers all the alphabets of Europe. _Even the curious perpendicular 
writing of the Uigurs and other Tartar tribes is seen to be but a 
corruption of the same general type, and such totally dissimilar 
scripts as the Georgian and the Manchu are proved to be akin. 
Dr. Taylor is the first to gather together the rich fruits of 
seographic research. Faulmann’s Geschichte der Schrift can 
ly be called a scientific work, and there is no other serious 


* The Alphabet : an Account of the Origin and Development of Letters. 
1803. 
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attempt in an language to com a history of writing. The 
two an trinted befor us are 
practically alone in the field. Dr. Taylor s no pains to 
make Se werk 0 thorough as possible. He has devoted many 
hs by specialists in ev epartment o zography, thoug 

eminent ary cardinal works. He has had 
the advice and assistance of such scholars as Friedrich Miiller, 
Euting, Burnell, Lenormant, and Stallebrass, and especially of 
Professor Sayce, whose palzographic genius is traceable in many 
places. And Dr. Taylor has contrived to make his history of 
writing not only scholarly and sufliciently learned, but thoroughly 
clear and readable. Indeed, so resolutely has he preferred per- 
icuity to elaboration, and a sharp outline to fulness of detail, 

t he is sometimes open to the charge of slightness. 

The objections that will be taken to Dr. Taylor's valuable work 
are in matters of detail rather than of general outline. There is 
no doubt he bas told the history of the alphabet on the whole 
accurately and well. Excepting certain theories of affiliation, of 
which we shall speak further on, no greater fault can be found 
with Dr. Taylor's genealogy of the alphabet than an occasional 
lack of proportion in his treatment of different systems, and a de- 
cided carelessness as to some pretty well-known facts, and a rash 
habit of assuming others which at present are not proven. The 
tirst seventy pages, in which the primitive non-alphabetic scripts 
are discussed, are the least satisfactory in the book. Dr. Taylor 
is here clearly out of his depth. It is, of course, open to him to 
rejoin that his task was to write the history of the alphabet, and 
that Chinese, cuneiform, and hieroglyphics are not alphabets ; but 
it must be remembered that from one or other of thess primitive 
systems alphabetic writing was developed, and Dr. Taylor himself 
heads the chapter relating to them “ The Inventors of Writing.” 
Moreover, he has not scrupled to devote considerab!e space to 
what he calls the Asianic syllabary—which may become a reality, 
but at present is simply in nubibus, and has very little bearing, if its 


existence should ever chance to be proved, upon the alphabet itself. | 


If he had given a little of his hypothetical “ Asianic ” space to 
Chinese or cuneiform, it would have been better. Jn the present 
state of knowledge it is a little incautious even to allirm five 
separate inventions of writing. The Chinese has been shown, 
with what many scholars consider convincing proof, to have been 
derived from a secondary form of the Babylonian cuneiform; it is 
quite possible that a pre-cuneiform stage may be discovered 
of common descent with the Egyptian; the [ittite may be 
an offshoot of the hieroglyphic—and one invention of writing 
may serve for all Dr. Taylor’s five. His Chinese section is 
vy weak ; when he speaks of the necessary 1,358 signs, 

e seems to be ignorant of what most scholars know, that 
the ultimate ground of the Chinese writing consists of about 
540 characters, and his explanation of the formation of com- 
pound characters is only true for the modern writing. The in- 
stances selected for illustration are not happy. The “ new-born 
child” (p. 37), for example, has a quite dillerent sign from the 
simplified (not primitive) character which Dr. Taylor ascribes to 
it. Inprimitive Chinese writing a wife is not denoted by conven- 
tional pictures of “a woman” anda “broom,” nor is “to love” 
represented by “a woman ” and “a son”—these are Jate forms of 
the seventh century B.c. As to the three“ primitive ” pictures of 
a horse (p. 27), the two smaller were invented about 820 B.c., 
and the third is one of the famous pictures taken by De Rosny 
and others from the Lettre de Pékin,a forgery of the last cen- 
tury. If M. Terrien de La Couperie be right in his affiliation 
of the Chinese characters to the Babylonian, the former can 
hardly be called “ primitive pictures” at all, nor can we speculate 
on “the first rude beginnings of Chinese picture ideograms” if 
they never existed. We could say a word, if we had space, about 
Dr. Taylor’s ideas on Japanese writing, and his account of the 
cuneiform characters, but we must content ourselves with remark- 
ing that there is absolutely no proof that the latter were “ invented 
by the Accadians, a Turanian people,” and that proto-Babylonian 
cuneiform documents exist in the British Museum which may be 
put back as far as the thirty-eighth century B.c. 

After dealing in a cursory manner with “The Inventors of 
Writing,” Dr. Taylor comes to the great crux—the transition from 
ideograms and phonograms to an alphabet. It is all very well to 

ive that charming little table of the genealogy of our letter M, 

t the chasm between the Pheenician and the Egyptian is not so 
easily bridged as Dr. Taylor would have us believe. It must be 
allowed that he has set forth De Rougé's hypothesis to the very 
best advantage, and explained it with the admirable lucidity of 
which he is a master ; but, after all, the position is a desperately 
precarious one. Lagarde’s and Poole’s objections to this famous 
~~ are not adequately combated. We cannot get over the 
fact that in only eight cases can it be said that a resemblance be- 
tween the Phoenician and the Hieratic has been fairly made out. 
At any rate, we should like to hear of some further researches on 
the Egyptian alphabet and its order, as discovered by Mariette. 
With regard to the remark on p. 120 that the Egyptian names of 
the characters would be “meaningless to Semitic scribes,” Dr. 
Taylor seems to forget the Hyksos and the Semitic immigrants in 

yPpt. 

Half the first volume is occupied by the Phoenician alphabet 
and its origin; a brief notice is then given to each of the 


Aramean family of alphabets, such as the Hebrew, Syriac, Mon- 
golian, and Arabic; a page dismisses the curiuus Mendaite; and © 


then another crucial point is reised in the discussion of the South 


Arabian inscriptions. Here, and again in vol. ii., in the very in- 
adequate section on Indian pre Dr. Taylor espouses, with 
considerable zeal, the theory of the derivation of the Maurya or 
Asoka alphabet, and hence of the other alphabets of India, from @ 
supposed South Semitic character, the parent of the Himyaritic.. 
The origin of the Indian alphabets is perhaps the best-disputed 
point in the whole history of writing. Prinsep, Ottfried Miuiller, 
Senart, and Halévy have advocated a connexion with the Greek ;. 
Sir William Jones, Kopp, Lepsius, Weber, Deecke, Lenormant,. 
and others, have supported a Semitic derivation, though the exact. 
Semitic prototype is matter of ee Lassen, Thomas, and 
Dowson have contended for an indigenous origin. Dr. Taylor: 
casts in his lot with Deecke and Lezormant, and maintains, on 
various grounds, that the Asoka script is a@ sister alphabet of 
that recorded in the Safa and Sabsan inscriptions. It is easy 
enough to prove a very early commercial intercourse between 
India and South Arabia; but when it is proposed to give the 
Yemen the credit of presenting India with one of the remarkable- 
alphabets which record the Edicts of Asoka, the alphabet which 
is the parent of most of the modern scripts of India, the difficulties. 
attending this theory “ must give us pause.” In the first place, the 
chronological conditions are exceedingly inconvenient. The 
Asoka alphabet was perfectly complete in the middle of the fourth 
century B.c.; but the South Arabian characters, with which Dr. 
Taylor compares it (showing, it must be admitted, many striking 
resemblances), date only from the first and second centuries B.C.,. 
and some of them are even taken from the Axum inscriptions of 
the fifth century after Christ. This would be perfectly suitable: 
to an inverse theory, deriving the South Arabian alphabets from 
India ; but for Dr. Taylor's hypothesis the dates are certainly ob- 
structive. It is true he assumes an early South Semitic original, 
from which the Himyaritic sprang ; but this original at present 
exists only in imagination, and there seems little probability of 
discovery of any monumental records of it. Besides, the Safe 
alphabet shows signs of degradation, and the hypothetical originab 
from which it is supposed to be derived must bave more nearly 
resembled the Pheenician. Are we to assume that the Arabiar 
child and the Indian child of this imaginary parent underwent, 


contrary to all alphabetic analogy, precisely similar processes of 


degradation, only differing in the rate, eo that the Indian of the 
fourth century reached exactly the same stage of degradation as 


| the Safa alphabet attained in the first, and some of the Axunr 


letters even six centuries later ? And unless we make this extra- 
ordinary assumption, what becomes of the resemblances between the 
Safa and Asoka characters? The probabilities are certainly ix 
favour of a great antiquity for the Sabsean characters, but not 
of their remaining unchanged for five centuries. Moreover, 
the resemblances in question are somewhat artificial. Dr. Taylor 
has sometimes selected peculiar rather than normal forms of the 
Safa letters, and, as we have remarked, has made them up with 
Axumite characters eight centuries later than the Asoka letters 
with which he compares them. As it seems to us, the South 
Semitic derivation of the Indian alphabet not only demands @ 
hypothetical ancestor, and extraordinary and parallel conservation 
of type, but it eannot show more than an apparent resemblance of 
forms, which paleographers and philologers have learnt to dis- 
trust; and it fails to account for the peculiarities of South Indian 
vocalic notation, for the direction of the writing from left to right 
(the Himyaritic and al] Semitic writing being always from right 
to left, except in boustrophedon texts), or for the systematic multi- 
plication of the characters. The vocalic notation of the Ethiopic 
may be due to Buddhist influence; but the converse hypothesis 
that Indian vocalic notation came from the Himyaritie is un- 
tenable. We believe that the progress of research will before long 
induce Dr. Taylor to rewrite the Indian section of his work. 

Of the European chapters, which occupy two-thirds of the 
second volume, we can only speak with admiration. Perhaps a 
little amplification of the history and examples of medieval 
handwritings would be an advantage; but the accounts of the 
Greek and Latin alphabets and their derivatives are singularly 
clear, and full of interest to readers of all classes. Dr. Taylor's 
attribution of the Runic characters to the intercourse between the 
Goths and the Greek traders of Olbia is well known, and, tho 
there are arguments against it, there is no doubt that it is 
most probable derivation. His section on the Oghams is less 


| satisfactory. Phonetic and artiticial alphabets and scientific systems 


of transliteration do not strictly come within the scope of a work 
which traces the history of alphabets derived more or less natu- 
rally from a common parent; but their inclusion in an appendix 
would have increased the usefulness of the book. Making every 
allowance, however, for omissions, for unproved theories, 
and cecasional errors of fact, we can have no hesitation in re- 
commending Dr. Taylor’s instructive volumes to all who are 
interested in the history of their own handwriting, and in the 
varied attempts of man to put speech into form, From the 
earliest picture-writing of Egypt and Babylonia to the modern 
adaptations of Cyril and Ulfilas, this history is full of interest 
and lends additional light to many other sciences, Dr. Taylor 
has deserved well of the republic in rendering —— 
results available to students who are not specialists, in 
making them as attractive as they are important. 


| 
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COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL—NORTH 
AMERICA.* 


HE North-American volume of Mr. Stanford’s extremel 
valuable series of Geographical Handbooks is the first whic 

has not been committed in the way of editing and arranging (for 
the basis of all is Mr. Keane's careful translation of Hellwald) 
to an Englishman. We venture, though nothing can be further 
from our intention than to insinuate a reproach of a Trade- 
Unionist kind, to say that the result is .c.scely a success. Mr. 
Bates, Mr. Wallace, Sir Richard Temple, and Mr. Keith Johnston 
were intimately acquainted with their subjects, and most of 
them had proved their faculty as literary topographers; but no 
one of them had what may be called a provincial interest in his 
subject. Professors Hayden and Selwyn, of whom we desire to 
speak with all honour, have such an interest. Mr. Stanford had, 
it seems, aay committed the care of the volume to Professor 
Hayden alone ; but, as it is exclusively devoted to the United 
States and Canada (for Mexico and Central America have been 
already dealt with by Mr. Bates, and Danish America appears, as 
far as we can make out, to be left out in its native cold, 
unless it is to find a home in Europe) it seemed to Mr. Stanford, 
and no doubt seemed rightly, that ra half-rival dominions ought 
each to have its own expositor. Accordingly Professor Hayden 
8 for the United States and Professor Selwyn for Canada. 

othing can be better in theory than such an arrangement ; we 
cannot say that we are equally pleased with its result in practice. 
Professor Hayden, late chief of the United States Geological 
Survey, has been almost inevitably led by his studies and re- 
searches in that admirably conducted department to give what 
seems to us a very disproportionate amount of space to the Western 
and ocmmantiody unsettled States, leaving the Atlantic States, 
and still more the Southern States, with a most beggarly allot- 
ment. The reader will find here an elaborate account of the 
Yellowstone National Park. The mining industries of the West 
receive the most careful description. The Rocky Mountains and 
their parallel chains are traced down and marked out by peak 
and caiion with the most creditable precision. The distinctive 
characteristics of Colorado and Montana, the Llaiio Estacado and 
the “bad lands” receive due attention. But we have examined 
the text in vain—and certainly the index has nothing to show 
us that we have been careless—for even half a dozen lines of 
description of New Orleans. Florida, one of the most interesting 
of the States, has bare allusions. Not so much as a paragraph 
is devoted to the remarkable chain of islands which line the 
southern Atlantic coast. The industries of the country other than 
metallurgic are barely referred to. The very word Texas does not 
appear in either index or table of contents; and, if there are 
eaves in Kentucky—which we have always been given to under- 
stand—Professor Hayden, geologist as he is, has, it would seem, 
never heard of them, There are certain chapters on social, poli- 
tical, and other matters on which Professor Hayden shows himself 
not only well informed (which might be expected), but impartial 
and clearsighted, which does not so much go by expectation 
merely. But his section of the book is to all intents and purposes 
a book on the geology and physical geography of the United 
States, and not by any means on the whole of this, The political 
and descriptive geography is, with a few exceptions, in which the 
Professor extracts from well-known and not always very recent books 
of travel, almost neglected. A single chapter serves for “ American 
cities,” and of the peculiar manufacturing and contriving energy 
which is characteristic of the people hardly an idea is obtainable 
from the volume, No attempt is made to sketch out the great trunk 
routes of commerce and travel—a thing of the first importance in 
suchabook. In short, it is impossible to consider Prof Hayden's 
part in it as other than the well-intentioned but unsuccessful at- 
tempt of a man who knows intimately one = of a vast subject, 
tries loyally to keep his King Charles I. within a reasonable share 
of the memorial—and fails. 

We cannot —= much more favourably of the work of our own 
fellow-subject Professor Selwyn. Professor Selwyn is indeed not 
eaten up with his own particular science to the same extent as his 
brother geologist, but he has another enemy. He is, like all good 
Canadians, devoured with the desire of proving that Canada is your 
only place for emigration, the nearest to Great Britain, the cheapest, 
the best in every respect. We respect this tendency highly in its 
proper place; but then we are by no means sure thata an mmo 
compendium is its proper place, or rather, to without 
critical litotes, we are quite sure that it isnot. Many , for in- 
stance, are devoted, in a book where even a paragraph is precious, to 
the discussion of a proposed direct sea route from England, through 
Hudson’s Bay, to the mouth of the Nelson River, whencea railway 
is to run down to Winnipeg and join the Canadian Pacific. We 
have nothing whatever to say against this SS 3 We daresay 
it can be carried out; we hope very heartily that it will. But we 
cannot admit that, except tr a brief mention of a few lines, it 
finds any proper place in such a book as this. And we know 
several other things which might occupy its place very properly 
and profitably indeed. Professor Selwyn, having a less em S- 
ing hugeness of subject, is more methodical than his colleague in 
actual description of the superficial as well as the scientific features 
of the region which has fallen to his province. But he is not 

may be justly dis- 


* Compendium of Geography and Travel—North America. By Professor 
F. V. Hayden and Professor A. R. C. Selwyn. London: Stanford. 1883. 


missed as unfair, we will give instances. According to our 
conception of such compendia as these, they should be emphatic- 
ally companions to the atlas. When a man looks over his atlas and 
refers to hiscompendium, he should find what may becalled the letter- 

of the subject. If it is a lake, he should find not merely its 
length and breadth, but at least a few lines describing the nature 
of its shores, its scenery, the fish found in it, the main features of 
its banks; ifa town, a notice of its chief buildings, of its main 
manufactures; if a coast or island, the character of its fisheries 
and the trade chiefly carried on at its ports. On the whole, this 
series has answered these demands very well indeed. A man has 
never heard of the Baltoro glacier in his life; he turns to Sir Richard 
Temple's Asia, and he finds quite as much about it as he wants to 
know. He sees Mount Roraima on the map, and dimly remembers 
that he has heard something odd about it. He turns to Mr. Bates, 
and Mr. Bates is not wanting. But now suppose he spreads a map 
of Canada before him, and his eye falls on the two huge lakes 
which catch it even in that most tore A of regions—Great Bear 
Lake and Great Slave Lake. They are big even in a continent 
which contains Lake Superior; they have a delightfal “back of 
creation ” look about them; he feels curious to know what manner 
of lakes they are, whether they are surrounded with wood or 
stand in an open plain, whether they are salt or fresh, fishy or 
fishless, flat-shored or mountainous. e notices that Great Bear 
Lake is a kind of water Celebes or Gilolo for the number and 
branchiness of its inlets, and he is sure that neither lake can be 
absolutely untrodden or unvisited, because half a dozen “ forts” 
are marked round the one, and at least two or three near the 
other. He rushes to Professor Selwyn eager for knowledge 
about these great inland seas, and the index at least does not 
disappoint him, “Great Bear Lake 422, 434” and “Great 
Slave Lake 422” put him on the right track. The right track 
followed up conducts him to the singularly unsatisfactory state- 
ments that “ the river Mackenzie issues from Great Slave Lake 
at the western end, and receives the waters of Great Bear 
Lake from the east. The system of inland waters which in- 
cludes the great lakes to the east is continued in the north and 
west by the Lake of the Woods, Lake Winnipeg, Athabasca, 
Great Slave, and Great Bear Lakes”; with the additional infor- 
mation that they ali “lie in the margin of the great metamorphic 
nucleus of the continent.” All this, with the exception of the 
doubtless important but not very interesting statement about the 
metamorphic nucleus, the atlas has already told him at aglance, 
much more clearly and in a manner much more likely to fix it 
in his memory than Professor Selwyn’s verbal portraiture can pos- 
sibly do. The things which only verbal portraiture can supply— 
the description of the scenery, the information “ who were the first 
that ever burst into these silent seas,” the names of the travellers 
to whom he may look for further information about them, in other 
words, the flesh to surround and clothe the bones of the informa- 
tion given by the atlas—he finds nowhere. 

Only a very literal reader will suppose us to be personally dying 
for information about Great Bear ia and Great Slave Lake. 
But our contention is that books of this kind practically exist to 
supply information of the kind that atlases do not supply about 
Great Bear Lake and Great Slave Lake, and that while the com- 
panions of this volume supply that kind of information, on the 
whole, ina most praiseworthy and satisfactory form, this volume 
supplies them in a manner less satisfactory and therefore less 

raiseworthy. We contend, further, that the supply of such in- 
Seenetion in the form most likely to be useful to men of the world 
(and these books are not intended for scientific specialists), is less 
likely to be given by scientific specialists than by men of the 
world who have given proof of their ability to convey such infor- 
mation. Of course Mr. Wallace and Mr. Bates are scientific 
specialists of very high standing; but then their specialities 
are not directly connected with geography or geology. Mr. 
Keith Johnston might have been called a specialist in geography, 
but it was in the more popular and concrete forms. Sir Richard 
—_ is a specialist in politics and economics, not in geology. 
Neither of these four, though they all had the qualification of an 
intimate acquaintance with part of their subjects, had the drawback 
of being in any way advocates respecting it. It may seem unphi- 
losophical to generalize from so small a collection of instances; 
but when of five things four have certain characteristics both of 
authorship and of workmanship, and the fifth, lacking the charac- 
teristics of authorship, lacks also the characteristic of workmanship, 
the sternest canons of induction seem to justify at least a guess that 
these things stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect. 
This book is a very useful book as it stands, and we hope Mr. Stan- 
ford will soon sell this edition. But, when he has sold it, he will, 
we think, do well to put it into the hands of a capable English- 
man—Mr, Keane himself, who has apparently done less for this 
volume than for the others, is probably as capable as any—and 
tell him to alter it so as to tell us a great deal more about Great 
Bear Lake, and Great Slave Lake, and New Orleans, and the 
homes of Sea Island cotton, and other things which English- 
men would like to hear about. If, in the course of this process, it 
should be found nece to compress the account of the as yet 
non-existent route to Winnipeg by Hudson's Bay, and to dispense 
with two different accounts of Niagara, one from the American, 
one from the Canadian side, and each containing a long quotation 
from N. P. Willis, we shall not grieve very much, and we sball 
probably be able to speak with unqualified approval of a book 
which at present must be praised decidedly by allowance. 
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DUNTZNER'S LIFE OF SCHILLER.* 


iv a literal transcript of his author be the first aim of a trans- 
lator (which, despite the great authority of Dryden, many 
seem to be of opinion it should be), Mr. Pinkerton has as- 
suredly reached it. And that this transcript is very literal 
we are led to suppose (for we have not read the original) 
partly by the extreme conscientiousness with which the German 
idioms are everywhere reproduced, irresistibly reminding one cf 
Monsieur de Florac’s speeches and of the speeches of -other 
foreigners as Englished in the pages of Thackeray, and partly 
because one is naturally loth to accuse any countryman of having 
wilfully gone about to invent such a style for himself. Now 
German prose is not, as a rule, good, saving Heine’s, which is for 
the most part very good indeed ; even Goethe's is too apt to be 
diffuse, slovenly, and not seldom obscure, which no doubt in 
part arose from his habit of dictation; but Herr Diintzner’s 
prose, unless his translator has sadly belied him—which, we say 
again, it is difficult to believe—is really about as bad as any we 
have ever come across. 

Nevertheless the book, though not, for these reasons, a very 
easy one to read, is an extremely interesting one, as indeed, with 
such a subject, it could hardly have failed to be. Herr Diintzner, 
whatever his defects as a writer may be, has the true biographi- 
cal touch. He sets his hero before us in his weakness as in his 
strength. He lets us see Schiller as, in all human probability, the poet 
really was, not as the romantic enthusiasm of Carlyle or the grateful 
friendship of Goethe imagined him to have been; though Goethe, 
to be sure, knew him oniy in his later years, when the philander- 
ings of his youth had come to an end at last on the breast of the 
one true Charlotte; and though the result may perhaps tend a 
little to disillusion us who have hitherto regarded him through 
one or both of those two mediums, English readers have to 
thank Herr Diintzner and his translator for the most literal and 
conscientious picture of the author of The Robbers that has yet 
been vouchsated to them. The Lues Boswelliana is a’ disease 
from which biographers do well to suffer, and Herr Diintzner cer- 
tainly exhibits the symptoms in no slight degree; but they are 
symptoms which his readers will find themselves able to view 
with tolerable complacency, inasmuch as there can be, in this case 
at least, so little likelihood of infection. 

For, in truth, Schiller is, as we now see him, not a very attractive 
character ; an interesting one most certainly he is, but hardly an 
attractive one. Much has been written about him, both about his 
life and his works, since Carlyle first took pen in hand nigh sixty 
years ago. Yet our knowledge of him has hitherto been mainly 
derived from Carlyle himself, or from his own correspondence with 
Goethe, or from the latter's many eulogies on his faithful friend 
and fellow-labourer in the cause of intellectual freedom. We have 
grown accustomed to regard the pair as twin planets in the some- 
what troubled firmament of German literature; but in sober truth 
Schiller, when viewed by his own light, will not appear much 
more than the satellite of the great Jove—a satellite of the first 
class, no doubt, but a satellite only. In the broad and steady 
radiance of that noble luminary the form of Schiller shines with a 
brilliance not its own, and takes a stature beyond what nature 
gave it. Save for the best of his ballads—and they certainly are 
very good indeed— Wallenstein is really the only work of first-rate 
importance that Schiller has left us. Herr Diintzner, indeed, does 
his best to raise the others to the same level ; but, independently of 
his being somewhat less adequately furnished to play the critic 
than the biographer, a far greater than he could not but have 
failed in such an endeavour. Schiller’s highest title to our praise 
must still be that he stood shoulder to shoulder with Goethe in 
that long struggle with the Philistines which Lessing began, but 
of which Goethe alone was destined to see the triumphant close. 
It may be added, too, that had it not been for his encouragement 
and support, it is very possible that even the Olympian heart 
and strength of Goethe might have failed him, or that, at least, 
he might have turned in sheer disgust and scorn from so endless, 
so thankless a strife. Carlyle doubted whether poetry were on 
the whole Schiller’s “essential gift,” though he allows that he 
attained in his later years a genuine poetic style. His poetry, he 
thinks, “shows rather like a partial than a universal gift; the 
laboured product of certain faculties rather than the spontaneous 

roduct of his whole nature. At the summit of the pyre there is 
indeed white flame; but the materials are not all inflamed, per- 
haps not all ignited. Nay, often it seems to us as if his genius 
were reflective in a still higher degree than creative ; philosophical 
and oratorical rather than poetic.” In other, and fewer, words, 
Schiller’s poetry seemed to Carlyle, as Goethe's seemed to Words- 
worth, “not inevitable enough.” It is hardly within our com- 
mission to discuss this question here, our business lying for the 
resent rather with the man than with his works, Mr. Arnold 
as, one might observe, included Schiller in the list of poets who, 
“with a thousand gifts and merits, never, or scarcely ever, attain 
the distinctive accent and utterance of the high and genuine 


poets 
Quique pii vates et Phaebo digna locuti— 


and Mr. Arnold’s judgments on foreign poets are, if Mr. Swin- 
burne will permit us to say so, generslly pretty sure. On the 
other hand, De Quincey (Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xix. 
8th ed.) asserts that Schiller, everywhere but in the land of his 


* The Life of Schiller, By Heinrich Diintzner. Translated by Percy 
Pinkerton, London. Macmillan & Co, 1883, 


birth, is ranked as “the first name in German literature,” and 
rticularly for us he is “the representative of the German 
intellect in its highest form.” We shall certainly not pretend to 


settle the disagreement between two such eminent doctors, our 


business, we say again, being with Schiller the man, the friend 
of Goethe, the protégé, and the rather ungrateful protégé, of Frau 
von Wolzogen, the husband of Charlotte von Lengentield, the lover 
of innumerable other Charlottes, rather than with the author of 
The Diver, The Bell, or of Wallenstein. We have, indeed, touched 
briefly on his poetical side, because it must always be difficult 
to separate a man wholly from his works for those who know him 
only through the latter; moreover, those works, whatever their 


‘precise rank in literature may be, are undeniably important and 


enduring, and must inevitably oceur to every one who hears or 
mentions the name of their author. But what that rank may be 
we make no attempt to settle, or even to discuss. Only thus 
much will we permit ourselves to say—that, to our thinking, 
they owe something at least of their maturity and endurance, some- 
thing still more of their place in the world’s heart, to the large and 
benignant influence of Goethe; and if it be true that Schiller at 
moments has touched a height to which the latter never rose, we 
cannot but remember what Coleridge, borrowing perhaps uncon- 
sciously from Fuller, has said—“ A dwarf sees further than the 
giant when he has the giant's shoulder to mount on.” 

And it seems to us to be much with the man as with the poet. 
The attraction which Schiller has for us—an attraction which 
perhaps his latest biographer will be found to have done something 
to diminish—springs much from the same cause. It is in no 
small degree a borrowed, a reflected attraction; he has lived so 
long near the rose that something of its scent and colour seems 
insensibly to have passed into his system— 

The soul of the rose went into his blood. 


“ Half of my existence is gone from me,” wrote Goethe, soon after 
his friend’s death ; and, again, “ My diary is a blank at this period ; 
the white pages intimate the blank in my existence. In those 
days I took no interest in anything.” He tells us, too, how he 
“burned with desire to carry forward our intercourse in spite of 
death ; to preserve his thoughts, views, and designs, even in their 
details ; and to show here, for the last time, the highest pitch to 
which a common labour could be carried by the reduction of the 
matter I had inherited together with that I could originate. By 
thus carrying forward his existence,” he proceeds, “ I seemed to 
find compensation for his loss, I hoped to bind together our 
common friends; the German stage for which we had worked in 
common — he, composing, defining, determining; I, teaching, 
practising, and executing—would thus, till the coming of some 
fresh resembling mind, not be left in utter bereavement by his 
departure.” And so he hoped to build for his dead friend “a 
catafalque which should outlast his obsequies longer than that of 
Messina.” Ile to whose memory such a man could pay such a 
tribute must, we feel sure, have been of no common mould, The 
same authority has paid a high compliment to the innate nobility 
of his look and bearing, a compliment which the engravi 
on the last page of this book well sustains; he has descri 
him to Eckermann as “ much more of an aristocrat than I am”; 
and again, in a rapture of memory, as “a splendid man.” Finaliy, 
he has made it one of his friend's chiefest titles to praise that 
about his work, about the inner as about the outward man, there 
was nothing common, nothing vulgar:— 
He was our own! How social, yet how great 
Seem’d in the light of day his noble mind! 
How was his nature, pleasing yet sedate, 
Now for glad converse joyously inclin’d, 
Then swiftly changing, spirit-fraught, elate, 
Life’s plan with deep-felt meaning it design’d, 
Fruitful alike in counsel and in deed! 
This have we proved, this tasted, in our need. 
He was our own! O may that thought so blest 
O’ercome the voice of wailing and of woe! 
He might have sought the Lasting, safe at rest 
In harbour, when the tempest ceased to blow. 
eanwhile his mighty spirit onward press’d 
Where goodness, beauty, truth for ever grow ; 
And far behind in shadowy outline lay 
The vulgar, which we all, alas! obey. 

Goethe's regard was fixed, we may be pretty sure, on his friend’s 
intellectual rather than on his moral greatness; about the latter 
he knew probably very little and cared still less. And Carlyle, 
when he praises Schiller’s “ native nobleness of character” and his 
“high enthusiasm,” is evidently dwelling on his enthusiasm for 
what is lofty, noble, and true in art. “He has no hatred; no 
anger, save st Falseness and Baseness, where it may be called 
a holy anger.” Obviously, it is against the base in intellect, the 
false in art, that Schiller’s anger was stirred, and it is for this that 
Carlyle praises him. “He was a high ministering servant at 
Trath’s altar ; and bore him worthily of the office he held.” Here, 
again, it is clear from the whole tone of the essay, as well as from 
the context of this particular passage, that the goddess at whose 
altar Schiller officiated was, so faras Carlyle’s eulogy is concerned, 
an intellectual rather than a moral or religiousdeity. De Quincey, 
however, is more ambiguous. He concludes the essay from which 
we have already quoted in these words: —“ He (Schiller) was some 
thing more than a great author; he was also in an eminent sense 
a great man ; and his works are not more worthy of being studied 
for their singular force and originality, than his moral character 
for its nobility and aspiring grandeur.” There was no doubt a 


time when this was the popular estimate of Schiller, an estimate 
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formed, as we have said, from the records of his great contem- 
porary and of his first English critic ; but it is an estimate which 
will hardly keep its place with readers of Ilerr Diintzner's book, 
’ although probably that worthy gentleman would be mightily 
troubled to think so. Schiller was neither an immoral nor 
an irreligious man; he had no vices, for, though he probably 
drank more than was good for one so weak of constitution and 
in such continuous ill-health, he did so as a stimulus and sup- 

rt, not from any love of strong drink. Even in this respect 

was probably more abstemious than most of his countrymen 
—than Goethe himself, for example. But, though he had no 
vices, he certainly, if his biographer may be trusted, was not 
exempt from sundry petty defects of character which are really 
more repulsive to the generality of mankind than the larger | 
failings of such a one as Byron for instance, or even Goethe, | 
to take again a’ countryman and a contemporary. In money 
matters Schiller was certainly careless; in the case of Frau von 
Wolzogen, indeed, his carelessness merits even a harsher name; 
pe ony his continual wailings about his poverty, in themselves 
rather contemptible if he had enough to supply the wants of 
the passing hour, he seems to have generally been content enough, 
and to have taken but little heed for the future. On the other 
hand, it is clear he had little care for money for its own sake, 
that his carelessness was for himself as much as for others. | 
When staying at Weimar the Grand Duke fixed on him a yearly | 
income of one thousand dollars, and offered to give him twice as 
much in case he should be kept by sickness from his work. Of 
this last offer, however, Schiller never availed himself. “ I have 
talent,” were his words, “and must help myself.” For his 
incurable habit of “ philandering,” which seems to have been a 
national characteristic of that time, it would be perhaps as unjust 
to blame him as it would be to blame a German of to-day for 
drinking beer or smoking tobacco. Nevertheless to English tastes 
it is a habit unquestionably distasteful; and not only to English 
tastes, one would hope, will there be something even more 
than distasteful in the unworthy comparisons he too often 
permitted himself to draw between the good fortune of Goethe 
and his own straitened and neglectful circumstances. There 
‘were moments, his biographer tells us, when in his excitement he 
absolutely hated Goethe, giving vent to bursts of almost frantic 
invective against him. ‘This man,” he once wrote to a friend, 
“this Goethe isin my way, ever reminding me how hardly I have 
‘been dealt with by fate. How easily his genius triumphed over 
his destiny, and see how to this moment J have to fight on!” 
Such defects as these are small, no doubt, and the latter, at any 
rate, but too common; yet it is, we say again, their very littleness 
which disgusts, and makes them so hard to reconcile with that 
ideal of nobility and grandeur which we are bid to find in him 
who suffered from them. 

One other side of Schiller’s intellectual character we could have 
‘wished to touch on had time permitted us, and that is his critical 
faculty. Here, the fame of Goethe has in these later days assumed 
such vast proportions as quite to overshadow his friend. But, 
in truth, those who have studied the correspondence of the two 
men will, we think, be ready to confess that Schiller, if his range 
was less universal than Goethe's, was, within his own limits, no 
whit less keen or sure. It would be hard, for example, to match 
for insight and accuracy the analysis of Goethe's character that 
he sent to him in the early days of their friendship—an instance 
almost of second-sight, as one may call it, for he knew Goethe 
then but slightly, and had formed his opinion mainly from his 
friend’s writings—an instance which of itself goes far to sub- 
stantiaté Carlyle’s saying, that the bent of Schiller’s genius tended 
rather to the reflective than the creative. But we have already 
reached our limits, and must hasten to make an end. 

It has been often said that in the case of a man intellectually 
distinguished it is with his intellect rather than with his morals 
that posterity is chiefly concerned. This may be true; neverthe- 
less, when for one so distinguished his admirers claim also the 
‘crown of moral worth, it is but right that aw aoe try 
to determine how far that claim may be admitted. Moreover, as 
‘we have before said, it is with the man rather than with the poet 
that his latest biographer bas, and naturally, preferred to deal. 
Still, when all defects are allowed for, there remains much for 
which Schiller may be honestly praised. His early years were 
passed in one continual struggle with poverty, misrepresentation, 
and neglect; his last in a not less continual nor less bravely waged 
struggle with sickness. Few men who have undergone so much 
have come so little spoiled through the ordeal. And, however 
much there may be in this record of his life to excite our dislike 
rather than our esteem, it is hard to close the Jast page without 
recalling Johnson’s noble words on one who, like Schiller, had 
suffered much, and not borne his burden, it may be, quite so 
valiantly to the last, but for whom posterity has never ceased to 
feel an affection such as rarely falls to the lot of a contemporary 
—the gentle, kindly, simple-hearted Goldsmith :—* Let not his 
failings be remembered ; he was a very great man.” 


A STRUGGLE FOR FAME.* 


type story opened not amiss, and for some while gave promise 

of being lively and interesting. But its merits fell off as it | 
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went on, the chapters began to drag, and each volume was heavier 


* A Struggle 
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than the one before it. Nevertheless, we would not by any means 
wholly condemn it. Itis not, like so many of the novels of the 
day, fatiguing reading, It does not bear our spirits down by the 
mere weight of foolish words. It contains but few descriptions 
and only one lord. There are no wicked baronets and no aban- 
doned dukes. We have neither long accounts of the furniture of 
rich houses that might rival an auctioneer’s catalogue, nor have we 
lists of rich dishes that might rival the bill of fare at a feast of 
aldermen. Its great fault is the excess of characters with which 
its pages are crowded. We are called upon again and again to 
make that effort, which we always make unwillingly, both in the 
world of men and of books, of getting to know new sets of people, 
It is not that one is brought on to the stage here and one there. 
With a modest addition to the persons in a story or a play no one 
canquarrel, But in this novel they come upon us almost in 
squadrons, and weary our attention before it has had time to re- 
cover from the last call that had so short a while before been made 
on it. We suspect that 4 Struggle for Fame first appeared, not 
in its present shape of the orthodox three volumes, but in the 
columns of some magazine, two or three chapters at atime. It 
reads throughout as if the author had very little care for her story 
as a whole, but were only anxicus to make each portion of it 
telling. Any single part of it therefore would be thought better 
than all the parts when read together. It has, however, a worse 
fault than those which we have already indicated. It is spun out 
to at least one-half more than its natural size. It speaks well for 
the author’s command over words that, for some portions of her 
story, she was able to furnish enough of them to fill the chapter. 
It was indeed a great feat. 

All these drawbacks are not compensated by any interest that 
we take in the characters. A charming hervine, whom we can 
add to the long but now far too slowly growing list of those with 
whom we have fallen in love, goes a great way in making up even 
for great de‘ects. But no such heroine does Mrs. Riddell give us 
on the present occasion. Neither has she a hero to please the 
ladies. At first we rather took to Miss Glenarva Westley, whose 
struggle for fame is, we suppose, indicated by the title more than the 
struggles of half a dozen others who enter the race with her. But 
before long she bores us, and at last wearies us outright. We 
can scarcely feel for her when her old father is killed off, though 
the author does her very best to rouse our sympathy. Instead of 
weeping we yawn. Lut when her husband dies, too, we feel 
hurt, and even wronged. She is always, we indignantly cried out, 
losing somebody. We have had enough, and more than enough, 
of her troubles. Why could she not have married a man with a 
sound heart and a strong stomach? It was in vain that the 
curtain was allowed to fall on her “ in her trailing black garments, 
with a sluggish river to her left hand and the darksome pine woods 
to the right, with the sun westering behind the spot where she 
stood.” We were indifferent to everything but the happy words 
“The End” which we saw written just below. We felt thatsuch 
a woman as this was not to be trusted. Had she been allowed to 
live a few chapters longer no one knows whom she might have lost. 
She might have changed her mind and have married her first lover, 
whom she had as a widow refused, and then she might have seen 
him die too. She might, moreover, have had further attacks of 
neuralgia, and might have been forced to have out not only one 
but half a dozen teeth. We are first introduced to her as she and 
her father are on their way from Ireland to London. He had 
somehow or other inherited a large property, and somehow or 
other had lost it. The precise way in which he managed to do 
both we either did not ciearly make out or we forget. When 
the reader makes his acquaintance he is a gentleman, it is 
true, but a marvellous poor one. His daughter hopes to 
win fame and fortune as a novelist. From a child she had 
been a writer of tales; in fact, she is represented as a second 
Fanny Burney or a second Charlotte Bronté. A considerable 
part of the book is given to an account of the trials and troubles 
that she went through before she could get a single manuscript 
accepted. She went the round of the publishers, and was rejected 
by all their readers. It is this part of the story that is so sadly 
spun out. Doubtless there are a great many people eager to 
penetrate the mysteries of publishing. But even they must be, 
we should imagine, more than satiated by the round that Mrs. 
Riddell leads them. Had she followed the fortunes of only this 
one young writer she would have more than satisfied us; but with 
one she is very far from being content. In the very carriage in 
which the heroine comes from Fleetwood to Euston Square she 
places with her a young Irishman who also struggles for fame as 
a writer, a successful female novelist, and the editor of a maga- 
zine. We have therefore to follow the struggles and the fortunes 
of many people. We are invited also to watch over the start of 
new magazines, reviews, and weekly papers. We are shown the 
effurts—ineffectual, because they are mistaken—that are made to 
keep old magazines from falling. We are introduced to editors 
and sub-editors, publishers and readers for the press. The printer’s 
devil alone is forgotten. We are let into the secret of a new 
firm that, starting with a capital of eight pounds five shillings, 
were in twelve months the dread and detestation of all the old 

ublishers, and, in fact, brought about a thorough revolution 
in their trade. We are shown how a novelist “reaches her 
pecuniary zenith,” receiving one thousand pounds for a new story ; 
how by an unscrupulous and malignant review she suddenly loses 
all her popularity, and finds her stories unsaleable ; and how by a 
second equally unscrupulous but favourable review she again, to 
some extent, recovers her market. 


With all this tale of business some love-making is, of course, 
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combined; but to love-making the author seems indifferent. 
She introduces it, we gather, rather because she knows that the 
circulating libraries and their subscribers call for it, than because 
she herself has the smallest interest in it. It is about business 
and the rogues of business that she would, we believe, most will- 
ingly write. Even in this story of authors, it is in the part that 
concerns the publishers that she puts forth most of her strength. 
We must, by the way, congratulate her on one thing. She has 
this time managed to keep the iniquities of limited liability out 
of her novel. We felt as confident as we could be of anything 
that, before we reached the last chapter, we should once more 
come upon our old acquaintance, limited liability. But we 
were mistaken, most happily mistaken. Perhaps it is by way of 
recompense for the restraint that she thus puts upon herself that she 
gives so small a to lovers to play. Her heroine has a “glint 
of golden hair,” but very little comes of it. The hero is a poor 
stick, though the author assures us that he had “the tenderest 
heart that ever throbbed, joined to a sense of humour as subtle as 
it was quiet.” So subtle is it and so quiet that we fail to detect 
even the slightest traces of it. There was in him, moreover, “ an 
indefinable something pervading the whole man.” What the 
“something” was we never discover. Not only is his humour 
subtle, but he knows things by subtle intuitions. Thus by some 
subtle intuition he knew that the heroine would be far happier if 
she never succeeded in publishing a single story. He gets ruined 
in his business—for he is a merchant in the City—and just about 
the same time as his ruin she has the sudden fall from her “ pecu- 
re | zenith.” However, as she supports him by ber pen after 
his failure, he ought surely to have had a second subtle intuition 
that he, at all events, would be made far hapvier by her success. 
But then by a third subtle intuition he would have discovered that 
to make her thoroughly interesting at the close of the book he must 
be killed off; for she was to find, on suddenly losing him, that 
“once again Fame had crossed the threshold hand-in-hand with 

Those parts of the book which are amusing run somewhat too 
much into broad farce. Thus the young Irishman who was one 
of the four strugglers for literary fame who came up from Fleet- 
wood in the same compartment is always meeting extravagant 
adventures and extravagant people. He had come to London in 
great hopes of what would be done for him by one of his uncles, 
a wealthy merchant of great respectability. The young man, on 
his way to pay him his respects, got into an omnibus, in whi 
sat “a regular buck of the old school ”:— 

To Mr. Donagh’s amazement, the moment Mr. Kelly caught sight of this 
old “ swell,” he greeted him with a friendly— 

“ Ah! how d’ye do?” 

The gentleman looked as much astonished as Mr. Donagh felt. 

+ ac sir, have not the pleashau of your acquaintance,” he 
sai 

Mr. Kelly looked at him and nodded. 

* How’s Maria ?” he asked, smiling pleasantly. 

By this time the attention of the other passengers began to be aroused. 

“ Sir—I repeat, sir—I do not know who you are, sir,” spluttered out the 
gentleman, purple with indignation. 

“Where is Tom now?” went on Mr. Kelly, after he had apparently 
received and digested a satisfactory answer concerning Maria. 

“The man’s mad!” cried his victim, looking helplessly round on the 
occupants of the omnibus, who by this time were laughing outright. * Sir, 
I have to tell you I never saw you, sir, in my life before, and I trust I shall 
never see you again.” 

« T always told you he was the flower of the flock,” said Mr. Kelly. 

It was too much, The passengers screamed; the omnibus was full, 
and nine persons roared in concert as the poor old gentleman yelled : 

“Conductor! conductor! I say, conductor, let me out ; you have got a 
lunatic inside. I shall summon you and him.” 
Mr. Kelly, of course, finds that the gentleman whom he bas thus 
insulted is his uncle. In humour of this kind, somewhat too 
farcical at its best, this novel certainly abounds. Taken in small 

rtions, it might be fairly enjoyable ; but, served up as a while, 
it is found to satiate long before the end of the meal is reached. 
Nevertheless, we would not judge A Struggle for Fame too 
harshly. We were indeed glad to reach the last page; but we 
have often had to struggle through far worse stories. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA.* 


T HE Archeological Survey of Kattiawar and Katch or Cutch 
was published in 1876. In two new volumes Mr. Burgess 
gives an account of his labours, extending over four cold seasons 
and including the caves in the more central portion of the Bombay 
Presidency, from Nassick to Ajunta. The second volume is almost 
entirely devoted to the celebrated caves of Elura. The amount 
of labour here represented is something enormous. Some idea can 
be formed of it by a careful consideration of the ground-plans, the 
plates, the woodcuts, and the copies of the inscriptions. But it 
requires an effort of what Dr. Arnold would have called “the his- 
torical imagination” to picture the conditions under which, in the 
limited space of a few months in each year, caves were visited and 
plans made with something of the skill of an architect devising a 
new hall or church, and documents were copied with the searching 


* Reports on the Buddhist Cave-Temples and their Inscriptions, and on 
the Elura Cave-Temples and the Brahmanical and Jaina in Western 
India ; being the Results of the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Seasons’ 
ps gy of the Archwological Survey. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S., 

ember of the Royal Asiatic Society, of the Société Asiatique, and 
Archeological Survevor and Reporter to Government for Western and 
Southern India. London: Triibner & Co. 1383. 


and critical glance of a lawyer endeavouring to find a flaw in a 
will or conveyance. Though life in camp in the northern and 
central parts of India is especially delightful for the policeman, 
the Settlement officer, the sportsman, or the geological surveyor, 
who scour the plain or skirt the jungle, the investigation of 
caves and ruins entails more of inconvenience and as much of 
hard work. Ruins are often jungly and unhealthy, They abound 
with snakes and other Indian pests. A bear or panther may be 
disturbed unexpectedly in a mass of masonry overgrown with trees 
and shrubs, and rout a party of eager and unarmed surveyors. The 
radiation from the naked rocks or the gigantic temples at midday, 
even in winter, is considerable, and cool nights and mornings are 
succeeded by a few hours of heat and dust. The strain on eye and 
hand in copying is trying. When a cave has been thoroughly in- 
spected and a broken inscription taken down, there still remains the 
labour of translation, which seems to have much exercised Mr. 
Burgess, his correspondents, and a very able native Pundit. How 
much archeology has benefited by photography has been o‘ten 
shown, but not often more conspicuously than in this Survey. In- 
scriptions used of course to be copied by a more primitive process 
before the camera was brought into play; but nothing save an art 
which combines marvellous rapidity with strict fidelity of execu- 
tion could in the same space of time have given us the cave 
hollowed out of the solid rock, the mutilated statues, the shapely 
column, the wealth of illustration on frieze and pillar, and the 
ancient alphabets in their various stages of evolution and improve- 


| by Titian in the Tribune 


ment. Mr. Burgess has occupied himself naturally with the 
monuments of the dead, and has sparingly introduced living 
figures into his photographs; but there are few things more sug- 
gestive than the form of a solitary Englishman in his pith hat and 
a fowling-piece in his han4, gazing at the splendid legacies handed 
down to us by a race of Hindu Rajas who lived at a time when 
Greco-Bactrians were ruling in Central Asia and before the 
earliest Mohammedan conqueror had crossed the Indus. By way 
of testing the amount of conscientious labour expended on the 
description of caves which may be counted by hundreds and 
thousands, we select from numerous examples two or three speci- 
mens. There are ninety excavations at Junnar, of which no less 
than seventy-one are particularized, mainly as follows :— 

No. rr. An irregular-shaped excavation, at a lower level, 7 feet wide by 
11 deep, and 5 feet high, with a stair within, on the right side leading up 
to 12 

_ No, 22. A chamber open in front, 9 feet by 8 feet, and 6 feet high, with 
a bench at the left side. 
Or, again, of Ajunta we read :— 

Cave XXII. is a very small cave, and the sculpture is not of much 
merit. The doorway is represented on Plate XXXII. fig. 2, which is of the 
usual type, only that the figuies of females or river goddesses are smaller 
and more subdued than usual. 


The same laborious process has been gone through at half a dozen 
other places ; but we could wish that Mr. Burgess had given us a 
map to each volume, as he wisely did in his preceding issue. The 
general reader who has “heard of such places” as Ajunta and 


certain store-farm called Mantanner in the barony of Clochmaben 
which brought him in 600/. a year, will be perplexed and annoyed by 
inability to hit on the exact sites of Bhaja and Kuda, Mahad and 
Pitalkhora, in any ordinary map. One or two other criticisms 
may be allowed. Now and then Mr. Burgess omits to translate 
terms which, though not likely to detain or puzzle ripe Oriental 
scholars, are not precisely in the category of those lo-Indian 
or native expressions which we are all expected to know. A 
dwarapala is a doorkeeper or armed watchman; in modern par- 
lance either a durwan or a choukidar, A makara is the original 
word for muggar, an alligator, but is more usually a fabulous 
animal with the head and forelegs of an antelope and the body and 
tail of a fish. It is the emblem of Kamadeva the god of love, 
and forms one of the signs of the Zodiac, corresponding to Capri- 
corn. We have no doubt that pradakshina, for the purpose of 
illustrating this work, is correctly translated as a passage round an 
image. Lut the term strictly speaking designates the reverence 
shown by going round a person or object, keeping your right side 
(dakshina) towards him or it. The “ironmonger” Mahika, who 
at p. 87 is handed down to posterity as having made the meri- 
torious gift of a cave, is probably the /ohar or village blacksmith of 
this day. By a guildhall, which is Mr. Burgess’s explanation of 
the Sanskrit term nigama, we should rather understand a market 
or fair in which certain gifts to ascetics were proclaimed or dis- 
played on boards; something, in_short, Ey to the 
Haut or bazaar of modern days. But, after all, this is the critic's 
in tenui labor, The tenuis non gloria fairly belongs to Mr. 
Burgess; and whether in camp or cave, at the desk or under the 
punkab, he hus collected, arranged, and classified his materials in 
a work which ought to be referred to as an authority for some 
| generations yet to come. 

The numerous figures of and goddesses, Apsaras and 
Bodhisatvas, elephants and tigers, only serve to confirm the 
| generally received impression as to Hindu sculpture. As a Hindu 
was not allowed to dissect a human body even for surgical in- 
| struction, he could have no accurate knowledge of the anatomy 
of the human frame. And it seems as if even in these older 
times often associated with greater purity of worship, it was 
not possible fora Hindu artist to keep gre and indelicac 

' out of his sacred places. It may be said that there is not mu 
difference between a nude Venus by Gibson or a naked- beauty 
at Florence, and any other figure; but 


Elura much as Lord Glenallan in the Antiquary had heard of a © 
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graceful outlines and correct proportions veil, if they do not re- 
move altogether, the feeling of sensuality. The Hindu figures in 
several of Mr. Burgess’s plates are coarse and unpleasant in outline, 
and in the abnormal development of parts of the human body; 
champions threaten in distorted postures as the heroes of Pindar 
are said todo in Pope's Temple of Fame; too many attendants 
sway or wriggle on the same plan and in the same direction; and 
no connoisseur in marble or statuary would care to purchase one 
of Buddha’s attendants if it could be detached from the group, 
except as a mere curiosity. The Hindu architecture is of a higher 
pe than the sculpture. If the work of excavating these caves 

m the rock must have severely taxed the labouring population, 
the wealth, variety, and the elegance of the ornamentation prove 
that architects and designers two thousand years ago had a fancy 
which was often chaste and always luxuriant, and that they did 
not care to finish their designs in haste. Nor is it easy to con- 
ceive anything which, as regards harmony of design and profusion 
of illustration, can surpass the specimens given in Chapter X. of 
the caves and Viharas at Ajunta. Fortunately the railway has 

tly facilitated access to these monuments, though we much 
oubt whether in the majority of cases the travelling M.P., or the 
squire “ doing India” om he settles down into country life, will 
not find more attraction in a magistrate’s Kutcherry and in the 
camp of the Commissioner, or in a week’s visit to the Terai and 
the Morung. 

Mr. Burgess lays down a chronological order of architecture 
which there seems no reason whatever to doubt. First, he says, 
we have the simple caves of Buddhist monks under Asoka, and 
then the conceptions of these excavators grew bolder and more 
magnificent, till they were expelled by the Brahmans about 
700 A.D. But Brahmans and Buddhists worked together for some 
time previously to that date, with what acerbity of feeling or 
rivalry of caste those who know the Oriental character may form 
their own opinion. Of the details of a struggle which ended in 
the subjection or secession of the purer religionists we shall never 
know much, if anything. Last came the Jains, who, beginning 
to build about the same time as the Brahmans, continued to work 
till the fifteenth century. We have now before us some exquisite 


photographs of Jain architecture at Mount Aboo, in Rajpootana, | 


of the eleventh century of our era, which, though not mentioned 
in these volumes, are doubtless well known to the author. When 


Ajunta was completed Elura or Ellora began, but the notable | 
| and for explorers of the b 


distinction of the two on which Mr. Burgess lays stress is that 
the caves of Ajunta belong to one religion and carry on its 
history for more than one thousand years. “There is a homo- 
geneity in the mythology.” The caves, though indicating a series 
of developments, are “the work of one sect.” Elura presents to 
us the three religions, Buddhist, Brahminical, and Jain. We 
must, however, state frankly that it requires great familiarity with 
Buddhistic literature and remains to feel satisfied as to the precise 
boundary between one religion and another. Buddha is to be 
seen with his footprints and his sacred tree and his devoted at- 
tendants plain enough, but here and there we have Kuvera, the 
god of wealth, the Brahmans and the four Vedas, Vishnu and 
Siva, Rakshasas and Gandharvas, and all the rest of the names 
familiar to students of pure Hinduism. These discrepancies may 
very likely be accounted for by differences in the local sects or 
schools. Few remains can be finer than the three larger Buddhist 
caves at Elura. Viswakarma, or “ the carpenter's shop,” with its 
“ fine fagade and large open court in front,” is pronounced one of 
the “ most interesting buildings or caves in India.” Here, too, we 
find Buddha borrowing the symbols of the Brahmanical religion, 
for one of his supporters grasps the Vajra or thunderbolt of India, 
and a suspicion of the Trisula or trident of Siva attaches itself to 
some of the illustrations of Buddhist sculptures. A very likely 
explanation of these apparent inconsistencies is given at p. 20 of 
Vol. V. or the second of these volumes, which we abridge. The 
great mass of Buddhists were taught to reverence visible objects 
rather than to meditate on the difference between one kind 
of heinous sin and another, The reform began with ethics, but it 
ended in worship, not to say idolatry. Men wanted something to 
adore, and though many Englishmen would be ready to say that 
Buddhism was the worship not of a God, not even of a reformer 
who was almost divine in his perfections, but of a sort of abstract 
essence into which, after successive periods, meritorious votaries 
were to be finally absorbed, Mr. Burgess has no hesitation in 
affirming that in certain “ schools and sects Buddhism became one 
of the most fantastic and grossly idolatrous religious systems in 
the world.” Dr. Oldfield has shown us that in Nepaul Buddhism 
is now more degrading or more degraded than the worst forms of 
Hinduism, And the Burmese have discovered that, if they are not 
to bow down to idols or worship a Supreme Being, they must have 
recourse to Nats or spirits credited with the power of warding off 
all sorts of worldly ills, In fact nature, and especially Oriental 
nature, must have some Being of visible shape, or capable of being 
realized by an ordinary effort of the imagination, to which it can 
have recourse. Even Laverna might be better than nothing 
at 


all. 

The student of Oriental manners who catches at any glimpses 
or revelations of the state of society as it existed when Nearchus 
sailed down the Indus will find much to interest in legends and 
inscriptions. But who would have thought of the incident of 
Walter Raleigh and Queen Elizabeth turning up on one of the 
sculptures at Kanheri and, it is said, elsewhere ? Megha, a 
me ascetic, was very anxious to do honour to Dipankara 

and gave a young iluwer-girl five hundred pieces of 


money for seven stalks of flowers, taking her as his wife into the 
bargain, in every successive birth or stage of existence. When the 
sage arrived Megha threw the flowers in the air, and they at once 
formed a canopy and moved on with the procession. When, how- 
ever, the young ascetic could not get near enough to the venerable 
sage, the latter made a. muddy place in front of himself, and 
Megha covered it, first with his deerskin garment and next with 
his own hair, the Buddha passing over them like the English 
Queen over Raleigh's cloak. 

While, in the sculptures, some one is constantly conquering or 
treading on somebody else, in the inscriptions rich and pious men, 
kings and artificers, are perpetually making rent-free grants of land 
to monks and ascetics or assigning to them allowances for food 
and clothing. Tanks or cisterns, chairs and benches, are given to 
the fraternity ; sums of money are also assigned for the repairs of 
the hall, the dwelling-houses, and the cells. Mr. Burgess, filling 
up the gaps in the defaced or obliterated letters, seems to think 
that the “ interest” of certain sums or endowments is to be 
reserved for these presen. We should be more inclined, from 
the analogy of hundreds and thousands of these rent-free 
alienations, both in Hindu and Mohammedan periods, to interpret 
the grants as those of lands to be held for such and such purposes. 
The proceeds of the rent of the land, not the interest, would, we 
apprehend, be set apart to clothe and feed the ascetic and to re- 
pair his cave or his water-tank. The pious founders or grantees— 
sovereigns, mechanics, merchants, and agriculturists— were in 
their turn. to receive benefit and final emancipation for their 
munificence, and also in some way were to add to the happiness 
of “all sentient beings.” Sanskrit and Prakrit seem mixed up 
in many of these inscriptions, but the difficulty of translation 
arises more from mutilation than from any harsh or involved style. 
Many of the expressions recur over and over again. We may 
mention in conclusion that Mr. Burgess’s researches and de- 
ductions have been turned to excellent account by the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor in his recent History of the Alphabet, a work obviously 
of laborious investigation and large discourse. Mr. Burgess had 


_ hit on the epithet “Mauriya” to denote the alphabet of Asoka, 


hitherto known to other scholars as Indo-Pali or Indo-Bactrian ; 
and this ingenious suggestion, we perceive, commends itself to Mr. 
Taylor, who has compared the alphabets of Western India as 
age pa by Mr. Burgess, with divers others. Mr. Burgess 

indeed written for Oriental scholars, for archzological students, 
ths of ancient history; and it is satis- 
factory to think that the liberality of the Bombay Government in 
creating the appointment held by the author has so profitably 
and judiciously bestowed, 


CLASSICAL EDITIONS AND SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


M:: FENNELL, whose excellent edition of the Olympian and 
Pythian Odes of Pindar appeared some four years ago, has 
now published the Nemean and Isthmian Odes, together with a 
selection from the extant fragments of Pindar. This work is in 
no way inferior to the previous volume. ‘lhe commentary affords 
valuable help to the study of the most difficult of Greek authors, 
and is enriched with notes on points of scholarship and etymology 
which could only have been written by a scholar of very high 
attainments. The preface contains a list of the chief contri- 
butions to Pindaric literature which have ap since the 

ublication of Mr. Fennell’s previous work. ‘This is followed 

y an introduction on the Pentathlon, Mr. Fennell holds that 
“the qualification for ultimate victory was to defeat each and all 
other competitors in some (not necessarily the same) three contests 
out of the five.” Of course we have not and probably never shall 
have sufficient data to lead to any certain conclusion on the sub- 
ject ; but Mr. Fennell’s explanation, though by no means without 
difficulties, seems at any rate as probable as others which have 
been suggested. Here and elsewhere in the book we find evidence 
that Mr. Fennell has made some study of modern athletics, which, 
as the reconstruction of the old Greek life is out of the question, 
is an important aid to the understanding of the Greek e3. 
The commentary gives evidence of much original research, but 
Mr. Fennell has carefully studied the work of other editors. He 
defends himself in the preface against a charge which has been 
made that he sometimes gives too many {explanations of one 


* Pindar: the Nemean and Isthmian Odes. With Notes Explana 
and Critical, Introductions, and Introductory Essays. By C. A. M. 
Fennell, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Cambridge: 
University Press. 1383. 

The Satires of Horace, Edited, with Notes, by Arthur Palmer, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Latin in the University of 
Dublin. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

Q. Horatii Flacci Carminum Libri IV. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by T. E. Page, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Charterhouse. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

The Hercules Furens of Euripides. With brief English Notes. By 
F. A. Paley, M.A., late Classical Examiner to the University of London. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 

The First Greek Book. By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. New 
Edition. Edited and Revised by the Rev. Francis David Morice, M.A., 
Assistant-Master in Rugby School, and Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
London: Rivingtons. 1883. 

Latin Course, second year—Grammar from Irregular Verbs onwards: the 

rincipal Rules of Syntax, and Exercises, with Vocabularies. By ‘I. T. 
M-Lazan, M.A., Classical Master, High School of Edinburgh, London and 
Edinburgh: W. & R. Chambers. 1883. 
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The defence is scarcely needed. In so difficu.. an author 
as Pindar, when almost every page contains passages which are 
variously interpreted by the best authorities, a commentator not 
only may, but must in common candour, give the versions adopted 
by other scholars as well as his own. Mr. Fennell never omits to 
tell us which explanation he prefers, and he contributes valuable 
suggestions of his own, many of which will, we think, commend 
themselves to scholars. For example, in the Third Isthmian Ode 
the dificult passage 

viv ad pera pnrav (odor 
re avOncev podos 
Bovdais 


is thus translated by Mr. Fennell:—“ But now once more after 
their wintry gloom of changeful months (they blossom) as the 
earth blossoms with red roses by the counsels of the deities.” This 
is surely better than taking mo«iA@v pnvdy with pido or with 
dre xOav ivOnoer. Mr. Fennell is also probably right in objecting 
to “many-coloured months” as a translation of 
on the ground that the phrase is too artificial for Greek of the time 
of Pindar. In the same note Mr. Fennell brings together several 
instances of deranged order in Pindar. At 1. 59 of the fourth 
Isthmian we are disposed to accept Mr. Fennell’s opinion on the 
meaning of the passage, which is that Phylakidas “never got 
‘wild’ in his fighting, but in spite of ‘punishment’ persevered 
in his clever tactics—thanks in part to his brother Pytheas, who 
trained him or practised with him.” Ia Nem.i.1. 18 ‘the words ro\Aa@v 
éréBav xatpov od Weider are rendered, “I have entered upon 
a copious theme, having aimed at moderation with a statement of 
simple truth.” The whole of this very difficult ode is excellently 
treated, though we do not agree with the interpretation of 1, 24 
here given. The line is as follows :— 


avTwy. 


Mr. Fennell translates:—“ It hath befailen the noble against | 


cavillers to bring water against smouldering fire (of envy).” This 
seems to us to be rather strained. The version adopted by Hermann 
and Donaldson—* He hath got good men and true against cavillers 
so as to bring water 2 smoke ”—is surely better. Again, in 
Nem. vii. 7, we do not like either of Mr. Fennell’s renderings of dpera 
xpibeis, “ adjudged to victory ” or “chosen by destiny because of 
his merit.” Dissen’s explanation, “ virtute distinctus,” seems the 
simplest and best. Mr. Fennell’s judgment is, however, rarely at 
fault in choosing between alternative renderings. The notes in 
Nem. iv. 36 and Nem. vii. 17 may be mentioned as excellent exam- 
ples of painstaking and scholarly work, and Mr. Fennell certainly 
adopts the better course in Nem. viii. 38 where he translates éya 
8 dorois xai xOovi yvia “ But for me, may I even 
till death prove a favourite with my fellow-citizens.” Shilleto’s 
rendering—*“ May I please my fellow-citizens even though I die 


for it”—seems altogether unsuited to the passage, though it is, | 


no doubt, a possible translation of the words taken by them- 
selves. With regard to more general questions of scholarship Mr. 


Fennell gives a short but good excursus on the Causative middle, 
_ weather. We have the well-known explanation about the signs. 
of the zodiac, and Mr. Paley also supposes that “ Amphitryo, like 


which is supplemented by a note on the word ddcoua in 
Nem. ix. 43. ‘This note upsets Donaldson's theory that “ Pindar 
uses a middle form for the future of active verbs signifying to utter 
asound.” In matters of etymology Mr. Fennell is always scholarly. 
Among notes on this subject we may mention those on 6éccavro, 
Nem. v.10, and on cediveor, Isth. ii. 16. Altogether the work is 
very thoroughly done; and for the ordinary student it has this 
advantage, that, owing to Mr. Fennell’s candour in stating the 
case of those scholars whose interpretations differ from his own, 
no other commentary will be necessary. 

Mr. Palmer's edition of the Satires of Horace is also an excel- 
lent piece of work. It is intended mainly for the upper forms of 
schools, and therefore much of the commentary is of a rather ele- 
mentary character. Mr. Palmer, however, throws a good deal of 
new light upon Horace, and he writes in a clear, unconventional 
manner which makes his notes very pleasant reading. An editor 
of Horace, and particularly of the Sutires, needs common sense and 
some knowledge of the world quite as much as sound scholarship, 
and in these points Mr. Palmer is well suited to his task. Nothing 
can be more ludicrous than the gravity and lack of humour with 
which some editors of Horace have set about solemnly explaining 
jokes, and discussing slight allusions the key to which is lost, 
though their general bearing is plain enough. From such short- 
comings as these Mr. Palmer is entirely free. He is evident) 
well read in literature, classical and modern ; and illustrates plenti- 
fully, but not excessively, from the writings of authors ranging 
from Homer to Dickens. The introduction is excellent. Mr. 
Palmer traces briefly the history of Roman satire. He holds that 
Lucilius was pee | largely indebted to the Greek poets of 
the old comedy, and that Quintilian’s well-known remark on the 
originality of Roman satire must be understood to refer rather 
to form than to spirit. The absence of direct personality 
in the satire of Horace is assigned to its true causes, and 
the relation of Horace to Lucilius is happily compared with 
that of Menander to Aristophanes. A question which has been 
the subject of some discussion is the origin of the names given by 
Horace to his characters. It is easily shown that many of his 
names are such as by their etymology suggest the characters of 
their owners. Others are obvious parodies of real names, and Mr. 
Palmer happily answers those whom the thinness of the disguise 
has led to doubt the whole theory by asking why Pope wrote 


Atticus for Addison, and why Dickens wrote Mr. Justice Stare~ 
leigh for Mr. Justice Gaselee. There are some good remarks on 
the language of Horace and on the state of the text, and through- 
out the work the principal variants and conjectural readings are 
given and, where necessary, discussed. The commentary is good 
in itself, and, on the whole, well suited to its purpose. Some- 
times undue attention is given to matters which concern the 
minute student of Horace rather than those for whom the beok is 
mainly intended. For instance, there is a long discussion of the 
question whether the poet Propertius was the bore described in the 
Ninth Satire, and another about the name of the town “ quod versu 
dicere non est.” Topographical points are generally dealt with at 
some lergth and always well; we find, too, a good deal of in- 
formation on points which are often missed. It must have occurred 
to many casual readers to wonder why the bore’s adversary was 
so anxious to bring his opponent into court instead of letting 
judgment go by default. The answer is that, “though in 
case of default the plaintiff obtained possessio bonorum of the 
defendant, yet this was incomplete for a year; in case of arrest 
judgment in full was summary.” In the notes to the same 
satire “infirmior” is happily translated “a weak brother.” In 
vi. 40 “ Newman” is suggested as an equivalent for “ Novius.” In 
1.75 of the same Satire Mr. Palmer reads “octonos . . . gris,” 
which is no doubt right, instead of the common “ octonis ... 
vera.” Three lines earlier he makes what seems to us to be a 
remarkable blunder in his note on the words “ magni pueri magnis 
e centurionibus orti.” Centurions and their sons,” we are told, 
“were looked on as great people in the little country town.” 
Surely “magni pueri.” means “ louts.” This is, however, the only 
slip of the kind that we have noticed ; and we have no other fault 
to find, except that Mr. Palmer is often rather too sure of the 
correctness of his own interpretations, But anything is better 
in an editor than vacillation. The book has been rather carelessly 
printed. We have noticed a good many misprints among the 
notes. It should be added that the text is rigorously expurgated. 
We have already noticed Mr. Page's edition of the Odes of 
Horace as it came out book by book. It is well suited to its pur- 
pose, and the introduction contains a passage worth quoting :— 
Ten years of teaching have taught me one thing; the teacher who wishes 
to make himself understood by his pupils will not present himself to them 
armed with a panoply of editions, but having thoroughly considered and 
comprehended his author beforehand, will succeed in his purpose best by 
taking a plain text and adding such ccmment as he is able from his owa 
personal knowledge, for he will be able only to recollect and reproduce 
such knowledge as he has himself thoroughly digested and assimilated. 


There can be no doubt that the principle here laid down is a 
thoroughly sound one. 

Mr. Paley’s otherwise excellent edition of the Hercules Furens 
is to our mind disfigured by the introduction. Mr. Paley, as is 
well known, is an enthusiastic champion of that rather overrated 
discuvery, the solar myth. Whatever may be the value of this 
explanation of Greek mythology, it is surely a mistake to obtrude 
it in a work intended, we suppose, mainly for the use of schools, 


It must take away all a boy’s delight in his favourite heroes to be 


told that they are mere personifications of the ‘seasons and the 


Amphion, refers to both sides, the east and the west, of the wide 
sky—trodden by the Sun-god; that Sthenelus, like Alcus, the 
lusty, means the sun in his might; lastly, that Mycens itself was 
colonized in remote times by Eastern Sun-worshippers.” Mr, 
Paley adds, however, with unwonted moderation, that “ we cannot 
assume these as ascertained facts.” The notes are mainly concerned 
with criticism and explanation of the text, and do not deal much 
with the more quae questions of grammar and philology with 
which school editions are often overloaded. The commentary 
has been re-written for this edition, but it is based on that of Mr. 
Paley’s editien of Euripides in the Bibliotheca Classica, 

Mr. Morice is already well known to schoolmasters as the 
author of an excellent reading-book for boys beginning Greek, and 
the re-writing—for this it practically is—of Arnold's First Greek 
Book could not have been placed in better hands. The arrange- 
ment of the book could scarcely have been better. The first 
lesson in accidence consists of the present tense of the regular 
verb; this is followed by the article and by the first declension of 
nouns, so that boys can be set to make sentences at the very 
beginning of their study of the language. More tenses of the 
verb and more declensions of nouns and adjectives are added by 
degrees, and each new tense or new declension has exercises con- 
sisting of sentences for translation from Greek into English and from 
English into Greek appended to it. Elementary syntax is taught 
incidentally, and in what we hold to be the right way, differences 
and resemblances between Greek and Latin syntax being carefully 
pointed out. A vocabulary is placed at the head of each exercise, 
and also at the end of the boox. Weare inclined to think that 
the latter might with advantage be replaced by an index to the 
vocabularies at the head of each exercise. This would make it 
rather more difficult for boys to look out words, and would there- 
fore emphasize the advantage of learning all new words at the time 
of doing each exercise. It is now generally acknowledged that 
the sooner a boy acquires a good vocabulary in learning a language 
the better. We do not, and probably Mr. Morice would not, recom- 
mend that the accidence as given in this book should supersede the 
use of an ordinary grammar for any length of time. Though it is 
an advantage in beginning a language to be able to make sentences 
as early as possible, this piecemeal way of learning a verb is apt to 
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create confusion in youthful minds if carried on too long. We 
need only add that this is decidedly the best book of its kind that 
we have yet seen. 

Mr. M‘Lagan’s Latin Course (second year) is the continuation 
of a little volume which we have already noticed. It contains 
accidence from the irregular verbs onwards, the ~— rules of 
syntax, and exercises. The rules of syntax are for the most part 
well ex Oratio obliqua is rather inadequately explained, 
and with far too few examples. The same may be said of the 

rundive construction. These deficiencies render the work an 
insufficient help to a class of students to whom it is otherwise well 
suited—those who have little or no help from teachers. The exer- 
cises consist for the most part of sentences taken from Osesar, and 
are very well suited to their purpose, 


LIKE SHIPS UPON THE SEA.* 


yas is an exceedingly clever novel. It has both positive and 
negative merits. Among the latter is the absence of a 

ical figure in romances of Anglo-Italian society—typical, that 
is to say, of the romance and not of the society. He (for it is 
always a man) is tall and nobly made, to match his noble birth. 
Sometimes he has fabulous wealth, but more often he is rendered 
more interesting by being the owner of an encumbered patrimony, 
the title-deeds of which go back to the days of the Duchess 
Matilda. He has marvellous talents, but fails to employ them. 
His conversation sparkles with epigrammatic wit, instances of 
which are not given. He moves with the careless grace and 
simple dignity which ara understood to belony to high birth and 
long descent. His end is generally tragic. One can hardly find 
much fault with inferior writers for being misled by the glamour 
which the enchanted land throws over strangers when one re- 
members the people of eminent gifts who have been seduced by it. 
Mme. de Staél, Hans Christian Andersen, and Hawthorne knew 
Italy, and yet what they describe is often not the true Italy. 
Neither in Corinne, nor in the Improvisatore, nor in Transforma- 
tion, do the pictures by any means always correspond to the 
reality, though the books have of course their value notwithstand- 
ing. It is, in fact, impossible to understand a foreign country 
without living long in it and being intimate with very many of 
its inhabitants. What first strikes one in their customs as being 
quite abnormal seems easy and natural after a little further ex- 
perience. And the reality, when one comes to know it, generally 
roves to be quite as creditable to the people in question as the 
Sesion with which one began. 

This, too, is the tale of a girl's illusion. Violet Moore, who, if 
one made a vertical section of English society, might be described 
as belonging almost exactly to the middle class, comes to Rome 
with her aunt, who would have to be put a trifle lower in point 
of education. On the journey southwards they form the ac- 
quaintance of Signora Nina Guarini, resident in Rome, and mis- 
tress of a pleasant house, where deputies, journalists, officers, 
and some of the aristocracy meet on easy terms. The house is, 
however, one of those where men are more welcome than women. 
It has about it an air of there being something to be hidden in 
connexion with it which women are much quicker to perceive 
than men. The Signora Nina and Violet Moore are the two most 
interesting figures in the book, and both are excellently drawn. 
Violet is the type of an honest, intelligent, pretty, healthy, good- 
humoured English girl; and Nina, who is more of a person and 
less of a type, is a clever and charming woman, a Pole by birth, 
cosmopolitan in her tastes and education, fearless and strong in 
character, good at heart, but led by unhappy circumstances, and 

the bad deeds of others, into a dubious position. The hero 
(if one can use the word of the unsatisfactory creature who wears 
that character in the eyes of Violet Moore) is exceedingly well 
described, and is an example of one of those waiters on fortune 
who have just enough conscience to make them uncomfortable, 
but not enough to them from bad conduct, or to prompt 
them to good :— 

Mario Masi, in the goth Regiment of Infantry, was a man six-and-thirty 

rs old, an Italian of the South, dark-eyed, dark-haired, brown skinned. 

n spite of the short military crop, his hair curled in close rings round his 
forehead, and was sufficiently thick to dissimulate in some measure the 
defective development of the back of the head which arose in an almost 
anes line from the spine. This want of balance between the brow 
the hinder part of the skull is an ancient heritage of Captain Masi’s 
countrymen, as any collection of classical busts will prove. 

This is very accurately observed, and we remember a philo- 
Ttalian maintaining that the fact is due to the total absence 
of bad passions among that nation—which seems improbable. 
The seat of unholy emotions has been supposed to be in the back 
of the head. But to return to the story. Masi is a frequenter of 
the Oasa Guarini, and as the two English ladies become intimate 
there, his acquaintance with them becomes also more intimate. He 
and Violet grow attached to one another; he taken by the charm 
of her honest freshness, and she attributing to him all that an un- 
sophisticated girl is apt to ascribe to a first lover. In the midst of 
the love-making in Rome the ladies are called home suddenly to 
England by a message froma rich uncle, who is as well drawn a 
character as any in the book. He is a peremptory but kind- 
hearted old man, locked up in insular prejudices, and confident 
that his opinion on all subjects must be the right one. Next to 


* Like Ships the Sea. A Novel. By Frances Eleanor Troll 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1883. 


this of 


his belief in himself, the strongest of his convictions is total dis- 
trust of “ foreigners.” It soon turns out that, besides wanting to 
exercise his authority over the two travellers, Mr. Iiggins (for 
this is his name) has other objects in view in recalling them. 
He has fallen in love with a neighbouring widow, and wishes to 
have ladies of his own family in the house in order to be able to 
receive her. The marriage is finally arranged, and perhaps the best 
scene in the whole book is a pre-nuptial quarrel between the two, in 
which the bride elect ed ergoes a defeat which ensures her 
entire submission for the future. The ultimatum by which Mr, 
Higgins gains his victory is worth quoting in full, Mrs. Lucas, 
the lady in question, has intended to engage a maid for the 
wedding journey without the consent of her future husband, who, 
after a previous altercation, addresses her as follows :— 

“Aha, now that’s just the point I wanted to come to. I begin, Jane 
Lucas, as I mean to go on, so as to avoid mistakes in future. I’m master 
here, and I intend to continue so. As to your arranging ay to pe bes this 
household before you’re my wife, I consider it a liberty. And whatever 
you do afterwards, must be under my approbation. Don’t you take too 
much on yourself. That’s my advice to you, Jane Lucas. None of the 
women of the family have been allowed to take too much on themselves, 
and I don’t mean you to be the first. So now you have been told the state 
of the case fair and plain, and can make up your mind about ‘drawing 
back,’ as you said. I'll give you up to five o’clock this afternoon to 
decide, After that, it’ll be too for you to say anything on the subject. 
With regard to Aunt Betsy’s question, Violet, you can tell her I approve 
her good sense in appealing to me; and that 1 can see no objection to my 
niece, Miss Baines, of Woodbine Cottage, engaging an attendant, if she 
needs it, for her years and infirmities. When others require assistance for 
similar reasons, they shall have it. Now you and me will go out for a 
little walk, and leave Jane Lucas to recover her spirits.” 

This oration, delivered before a third party, has the desired 
effect of making the lady obey; and it is finally arranged that the 
whole family shall be of one party on the wedding journey, the 
object of which is to be Rome. Nothing, however, has been said 
to the old man on the subject of the girl's engagement; so that 
the situation on their arrival there is ripe for stirring incidents. 
During the girl’s absence in England, Masi, her lover, has thrown 
up his commission in the army, which brought him in too little to 
marry on, and has become editor of a newly-started daily paper, 
besides taking shares in a bubble company, which is of course to 
make his fortune, His sanguine vanity leads him to think that 
he cannot fail to win both money and a reputation without either 
talent or industry. The paper and the company are in connexion 
with one another; but, when the more prudent speculators have 
got out of their enterprise all that it is likely to yield, they with- 
draw from the concern, and Masi is left to his own resources, In 
his embarrassment he goes to Mr. Higgins, who now learns for 
the first time of his niece’s engagement; he tells him of his needs, 
and asks for a lump sum of money down, in place of anything 
that the niece might expect at the uncle’s death—a suggestion 
which is by no means to the taste of the honest old English 
tradesman. Ife refuses to give any money, and resolves to 
break off the match. He sets to work in the following way. 
There is in Rome a certain Colonel Smith-Miiller, of dubious 
nationality and undubious fluency in many languages. Nobody 
knows exactly who he is or what he lives on. He proves in due 
time to be an adventurer of the worst sort, a thief, liar, drunkard, 
forger, and adept in all possible modes of swindling. He is inti- 
mate with Masi, and Mr. Higgins, having casually met him, and 
being ignorant of his true character, sends for him with a view to 
using him as ambassador to Masi. The Colonel consents, in return, 
it is needless to say, fora sum of money. The proposal which the 
old Englishman makes through him to Masi is that the latter shall, 
also in return for payment, give up all claims to Violet. The pro- 
posal is made, and Masi for the first time shows a spirit of real 
manliness in indignantly rejecting the offer. But he consents to 
give up the girl. In his hopelessness of ever doing anything for 
himself in the world he solves the problem by blowing out his 
brains; and thus poor Violet is released. The end of the Colonel 
is worthy of his life. After giving Mr. Higgins a forged with- 
drawal on Masi’s part from his engagement with Violet, and re- 
ceiving further payment for it, he prepares to leave. Rome with his 
money, and seek some other field for his activity, when he is mur- 
dered in his room by some former associate in conspiracy. He 
proves to be the first husband of Nina Guarina, whom he had 
married and deserted years before. There is much that is v 
ingenious in the plot which cannot here be explained in detail, 
and many of the scenes are most effective. It is satisfacto 
to find that Violet’s first love is not her last. On her second visit. 
to Rome she meets with a cousin, William Chester, who falls in 
love with her and offers himself to her, not knowing of her secret. 
engagement to Masi. In spite of her refusal, he acts towards her 
with brotherly loyalty; and later on, when the shock of Masi’s 
tragic ending has been softened by time, she is willing to marry a 
man in every way more worthy of her, 

On the subject of marriage between Italians and Englishwomen 
Mr. Higgins is most emphatic in his disapproval, and in the par- 
ticular case of Masi and Violet his opinion is strongly borne out. 
by that of the Signora Guarini. The whole question of inter- 
national marriages furnishes food for much curious speculation. 
Such marriages are now so frequent in the upper and even the 
middle classes of Italian society—and they are likely to become. 
more so—that a recognizable change in the habits and ideas of the 
people must result from them, even if such a change has not (as 
we think it has) resulted from them already. A question like 
this can yee be discussed by the way. It is in novels 

Trollope’s, which reflect Anglo-Italian life with 
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truthfulness, that tbe particular cases are to be found by 
which those who cannot know the complications of the subject 
first-hand may form a judgment of their own. For ourselves we 
do not side with Mr. Higgins, nor fancy that all Italians are 
like Captain Masi, any more than that all Englishmen are like Mr. 
Higgins. But against his general proposition there is perhaps not 
much to be said, if such questions can be discussed at all as general 


propositions, 


AMERICAN STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT.* 


Me FORD'S unpretentious little manual is intended to instruct 

his countrymen in the practical aspect of their rights, privi- 
legee, and duties as citizens respectively of the United States, and 
of the individual State to which they may belong. It is well 
calculated to serve its immediate purpose, so simple, precise, and 
lucid is it in its statements, and characterized at the same time by so 
firm a grasp of general principles ; so full of knowledge at once of 
the present state of the law, and of the historic changes by which 
the law has become what it now is. Hardly any work with which 
we are acquainted contains a more accurate or a more intelligible 
account of the actual operation of the American Constitution, the 
—_— distribution of powers and responsibilities between the 

tate and the Federal authorities. Mr. Tremenheere’s work on 
the Constitution of the United States has not, so far as we are 
aware, been superseded, and still deserves the attentive study of 
Englishmen who wish to understand clearly and fully the princi- 
ples and details of that Constitution, and the history of its develop- 
ment. But, as must be the case with any political treatise more 
than thirty years old, it has become, not indeed obsolete, but in 
many respects antiquated or out of date. The Civil War of 
1860-65, if it did not change any constitutional principle, 
effected a material change in the received interpretation of man 
dubious points, and of some that had hardly been doubtful. 
The Amendments enforced by the victorious party, though neither 
numerous nor momentous, render some important sections of 
Mr. Tremenheere’s work inapplicable to the present time, while 
the great social and political revolution effected through one-half of 
the Union by the abolition of slavery has prodaced direct and indirect 
consequences of which Englishmen at large are very imperfectly 
informed. Mr. Ford’s purpose is more practical and much less 
ambitious than Mr, Tremenheere’s. His book is, as it professes to 
be, a manual of present practice, touching but very lightly on the 
past history of the Constitution, and not at all upon the ante- 
cedent history of the Union. Mr. Tremenheere’s book still re- 
mains the best extant account of the genesis and earlier de- 
velopment of the American political system for those who have 
not leisure or opportunity to consult the greater works, and 
especially that of Judge Story, from which its materials are 
avowedly taken. The reader who has mastered that work will 
find in Mr. Ford's manual the means of bringing down his know- 
ledge to the present date, as well as much information upon 
the practical working of a polity which has constantly become more 
and more democratic. 

That the United States have a written Constitution is one of 
those few things which it may fairly be said everybody knows ; 
that the same is the case with each individual State is part of the 
common knowledge of Macaulay's schoolboy. How many and how 
momentous are the consequences of a distinction so simple and 
apparently so insignificant as that between a written and un- 
written Constitution comparatively few, even among thoughtful 
and well-informed men, are fully aware. The first and most 
obvious—the greatly enlarged power of the judiciary—is com- 
monly ascribed to the wrong cause. An unwritten Federal system 
might conceivably grow up in which there should be no written 
code defining the respective privileges, powers, and functions of 
the States and of the Union; =~ i such a case it would 
be matter of chance, would depend upon the past history of the 
polity in question, whether the courts of justice could or could 
not set aside an Act of the Federal Legislature as transgressing 
the rights of the States, or vice versd. The State judiciary in 
America possesses the same power that is vested in the Federal 
Courts, and ultimately in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
A written Constitution, a fundamental law limiting the powers of 
the Legislature, necessarily entitles and obliges the tri to 
pronounce whether or not a particular Act is ultra vires ; and the 
pags arises —-. very much oftener in the State than in 

@ Federal Cou The Federal Constitution contains many 
dimitations on the legislative powers of Congress which have no 
direct connexion with the Federal character of the Government, 
some which apply ually to Congress and to the States, Neither 
the State nor the Federal Legislature, for example, can pass a 
Bill of Attainder, an ex post facto law, or a law impairing the 
validity or altering the terms of existing contracts. The State 
Constitutions, especially the more recent among them, contain many 
and very stringent checks on the powers naturally vested in the 
Legislature ; provisions, for example, limiting the amount of debt 
which may be contracted, enforcing a certain term and method of 
redemption, or enumerating the objects for which and the circum- 
stances under which loans may be raised. 

With the general organization and powers of Congress, again, 
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most well-informed Englishmen are familiar. That each State has 
two Senators elected by the State Legislature, and a number of 
representatives proportionate to its population, few of our readers 
need to be told. That the Senate a very large share of 
the executive power, that it can not only refuse to confirm the 
appointment of a Minister, envoy, or judge by the President, but 
can, since 1867, virtually retain in power an officer whom the 
President desires to dismiss, by refusing to confirm the appoint- 
ment of his succeésor, is perhaps not so generally known. The 
Senate, again, unlike the House of Lords, possesses the power of 
amending money Bills, though it cannot originate them. It has a 
control over foreign treaties concurrent with that of the President, 
excluding in most cases the participation of the House; and these 
powers, coupled with their election by the State Legislatures, their 
ition as representatives of sovereign States, and not of mere 

istricts, and their threefold term of office, give to the Senators 
an individual dignity and a collective power far greater than the 
Representatives enjoy. The Senate is in fact what the House of 
Lords is called, the “ Upper House.” The most important pecu- 
liarity in the practical Constitution of the House of Representa- 
tives lies in the vast powers entrusted to the Speaker, Three- 
fourths of the business is done in the Standing Committees ap- 
pointed at the beginning of each Congress, and these Committees 
are nominated by the oe, not by ballot. Some Americans 
and probably most Englishmen imagine that the Representatives 
are necessarily elected by universal suffrage. This is not the case 
in law, and it was not till recently the invariable rule in practice. 
The representatives of each State are, under the Constitution, 
elected by the electors of the most numerous branch of the State 
Legislature; and for these the State Constitution may prescribe 
any qualification it thinks fit, except one of race or religion, It is 
worth note that, in spite of the Federal Constitution, two or three 
of the States still maintain religious tests of one kind or another. 
In one if not more of the New England States, we believe that 
Roman Catholics are still incapable of holding ofice; in one 
sovereign State at least, a nominal belief in the existence of a 
Deity is a necessary condition of citizenship, Again, the Con- 
stitution provides that the citizens of one State shall enjoy the full 
oy of citizenship in another. Congress prescribes the con- 

ition of naturalization, and requires several years’ residence, and 
some other more or less strict conditions; but in several States 
an alien may exercise most of the privileges of citizenship, the 
suffrage included, after a few months’ residence. He does not 
thereby acquire the same privileges in another State, whose fran- 
chise laws may be stricter. Each State, in fact, prescribes its own 
conditions of political citizenship, and cannot withhold these privi- 
leges from the citizen of another State who has satisfied the 
conditions. Practically, in nearly all the States an alien is allowed 
to vote, to hold land, and, generally, even to hold local office, lon 
before he has fulfilled the requisite conditions of full Federa 
the Civil W d bas mad 

ince the Civil War, emocracy has made great progress 

in the older and es ially in the Southern States, and Ase all 
the checks provided by their former quasi-aristocratic Constitutions 
have been et away. A practically universal suffrage prevails 
in all; in nearly all the judiciary is elected by popular vote, and 
in most for limited terms. Mr. Ford is careful to avoid any dis- 
pay of political —- but one phrase seems to mark the 
Republican and the Northerner. He speaks of the functions or 
powers of the State as those of “ police.” A more correct defini- 
tion would be those of internal and municipal sovereignty. Before 
the war, the Federal Government had little or nothing to do with 
the individual citizen, unless e in foreign trade, Even now 
the cases in which a private citizen can be cited before a Federal 
court, or has to deal with any other Federal officer than the post- 
master or the tax-collector, are very few. His life, his property, 
his personal rights are protected by the State; the State regulates 
his dealings with his neighbours, imposes upon him all the legal 
obligations and restraints of which he is practically conscious. To 
the State tribunals he looks for the redress of his wrongs or is 
amenable on a triminal charge, from vagabondage or petty larceny 
up to murder. At some elections he may see Federal officers exer- 
cising important functions and even paramount contro]; but even 
over Federal elections the State exercises a concurrent, and, on the 
whole, a more important jurisdiction, The Congress, for instance, 
fixes the entire number of representatives, and divides them among 
the States according to a fixed numerical rule, The States arrange 
the districts as they please, and the dominant ss each takes 
care to suit the distribution to its own interests. e Federal law 
requires that each district shall be continuous; but in Mississippi 
one district, known as the Shoestring, is five hundred miles in 
length by forty in breadth, and one South Carolinian district con- 
sists of several fragments united by mere strips, in one case by a 
strip of sand which lies between high and low water-mark, so 
= the legal requirement of continuity is satisfied only at low 
tide. 

The Federal revenue is derived almost exclusively from indirect 
taxes—from what we call Customs and Excise ; that of the States 
exclusively from direct taxation, falling principally upon real or 
at least on visible property. Neither can tax ex neither can 
tax the bonds issued by the other. Mr. Ford holds, apparently 
with good reason, that in strict law the purposes for which taxes 
may be im or revenue ——_ are narrowly limited. As 
matter of fact, both State and Federal Governments have treated 
such theoretical restraints with very little respect. Constitution- 
ally or unconstitutionally, the Federal tariff is constructed far 
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more for protective than for revenue purposes; taxes Southern 
and Western States to an enormous extent for the advantage of 
the manufacturers of New England and Pennsylvania. The 
States, despite many doubts as to the legality of such measures, 
have Setel grants of land and money to railway corporations, 
at first with a reckless lavishness which experience has done some- 
thing to correct. When restrained by strict constitutional pro- 
visions from further extravagaaces of the kind, they authorized 
counties and townships to do what was forbidden totheState. When 
in possession of a considerable surplus, the Federal Government was 
almost persuaded to enter upon alavish courseof what were called 
in the way of constructing harbours 
and canals and deepening rivers, which me have done something 
for the public benefit, but would certainly have put enormous sums 
into the pockets of influential contractors. Dissatisfied with the 
results of an expenditure often provided for by loans contracted on 
equally extravagant terms, several of the States have from time to 
time repudiated, or threatened to repudiate, their obligations. By 
the Eleventh Amendment to the Federal Constitution, citizens of 
other States and aliens are prohibited from suing a sovereign 
State of the Union, and the rule being construed to extend even 
to sister States acting as the agents of their citizens, there exists 
no law which can compel a repudiating State to pay its debts, 
Mr. Ford has forgotten or forborne to mention in this connexion 
the fact that after the Civil War the Southern States were com- 
lled by the Federal Power to repudiate not merely the Con- 
federate debt, but all State and municipal debts contracted during 
the war for all purposes whatsoever. the only recent example 
of repudiation the disgrace attaches exclusively to the Republican 
party, with whose aid Mahone and his negro supporters have 
succeeded, at least for the time being, in repudiating the debt of 
Virginia, against the energetic remonstrances of nearly her whole 
respectable white population. 

e State is, for the practical p of ordi civil life, the 
political unit of America, the Government with which alone the 
citizen comes into practical contact. The townships or counties 
—townships are county divisions, not towns in our sense—enjoy 
nevertheless very large powers of local self-government; but 
these are derived entirely from the State, and, if abused, may be 
resumed at its pleasure. The case of New York City, related at 
some length by Mr. Ford, shows both how far the State can and 
will in a case of necessity carry its interference with local liber- 
ties, and how little it is accustomed to do so, and how strangely 
in consequence it may blunder through sheer inexperience and 
want of foresight in attempting to cope with local jobbery, cor- 
ruption, and confusion. Mr. Ford gives few instances and still 
fewer historical anecdotes, but nearly all that he gives are, as in 
this case, at once instructive and entertaining. Perhaps not the 
least interesting of the details of local government with which he 
deals is one that, though hardly within the scope of a political 
manual, has an especially practical concern for many of his readers. 
He describes somewhat too briefly the system of land surveying 
by public authority, under which unoccupied land is divided into 
townships of six miles square, containing “ranges,” “ sections,” 
and “ quarter sections.” some error or oversight he gives the 
range and the section, which is a subdivision of the range, each as 
containing one square mile. We believe that the range is six miles 
in length by one in breadth; the section, one square mile; the 
quarter section, one hundred and sixty acres. The latter amount, 
under the Homestead Law, can be obtained by a bond fide settler 
almost as a free gift; but, of course, the lands thus available for 
what is called in our colonies “ free selection,” lie on the 
very outskirts of civilization, and only the hardiest and most 
enterprising of emigrant adventurers are likely to profit largely by 
this of American liberality. 


HEFELE’S HISTORY OF THE COUNCILS.* 


bee first volume of this translation, which appeared in 1871 
under the careful editorship of Mr. Clarke, late Vicar of 
prises the first two “ of the original, bringin ele’s Hist 

of the Councils down to the end of the Counell of Nice. The 
second volume, edited by Mr. Oxenham, appeared in 1876, com- 
prising the next six Books, and carrying on the narrative through 
the Second Ecumenical, the Sardican, and various other inter- 
mediate Councils, from 326 to 429 a.p. This third volume, which 
is shorter than either of the preceding ones, includes the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh Books, and the history of the third and fourth 
Ecumenical Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon. It should be 
mentioned that the English volumes do not correspond with those 
of the original work. The first and second together come down 
to p. 140 of the second German volume; while the third, now 
before us, extends from thence to p. 578. The editor opens his 
brief preface with a statement which is both inaccurate and mis- 
leading (the italics are our own) :—“ The Author's Preface to this 
portion of his work has already appeared in the second volume of 
the English Translation. He there remarks that ‘this history 
becomes in many ways very like a history of the Church and of 
dogmas, which will be no prejudice to it.’” Bishop Hefele’s 


? i. of the Councils of the Church from the Original Documents. 
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—— to “ this portion of his work,” i.e, to his own second volume, 
oes of course appear in the second volume of the English Trans- 
lation, but the passage here cited and torn from its context does 
not occur in it, It occurs in “the Author’s Preface to the Second 
Edition of the first Volume,” which is also prefixed to the second 
English volume, having appeared since the publication of the first ; 
and it refers, not—as the present editor implies—to the particular 
portion of the work he is himself engaged upon, but to the history 
asa whole, “It has been my aim,” observes Hefele, “ in contra- 
distinction from what may be called the former fragmentary 
method of treating the history of Councils, to present ea 
important Synod as a link in the general historical de- 
velopment of the Church, and thereby to make its true signi- 
ficance understood. And thus this History of Councils becomes” 
&c. The sentence, as quoted by the present editor, would either 
convey no meaning, or convey wrong one. The last 
of his preface informs us that “it is inevitable that errata should 
occur in this volume.” Be it so; but one glaring and most incon- 
venient mistake, if it be not exactly an erratum, was neither in- 
evitable, nor—one might have supposed—at all difficult to avoid. 
The editor has actually omitted to give us any Table of Contents 
at all, though there is a very full one in the original, a translation 
of which was prefixed to both the former English volumes. Great 
as would be the inconvenience of this careless oversight in any 
case, it is doubly inconvenient in dealing with a minute historical 
work like Hefele’s, elaborately divided and subdivided into Books, 
chapters, and sections, and the consequence is that one can hardly 
consult the translation to any purpose without having the original 
at one’s elbow. 

We are sorry to be obliged to add that these are by no means 
the only indications of editorial carelessness or ignorance. The 
translation, thanks to Hefele’s lucid style, is fairly readable, though 
the volume contrasts unfavourably, in point both of accurate and 
idiomatic rendering, with the preceding ones. Of the editorial notes, 
the best that can be said is that happily there are very few of them. 
With the exception, indeed, of three or four references to Smith’s 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, one of which is ludicrously 
incorrect, and a solitary reference to Suicer, we have only ob- 
served two editorial footnotes, and both of them are a curious 
© The first occurs at p. 36, and is appended to the second 
anathema—or, as the translator prefers to it, “ anathematism ” 
—of Nestorius, which opens thus: “If any one says that the 
man who was formed of the Virgin is the Only-begotten, who was 
born of the bosom of the Father, before the morning star was 
(Ps. cix. 3)” &e. The footnote runs as follows:—*'Ihis is the 
reference in the original; but the editor is unable to say to what 
it refers.” The editor, therefore, is ignorant of what is familiar 
to every tiro in divinity, and should at least be known to a writer 
engaged in translating a Roman Catholic historian, that the 
numbering of the Psalms in the Latin Vulgate—which, of 
course, Hefele would quote—differs from that in the English 
Authorized Version, and that the passage rendered in our 
English Psalter (Ps. cx. 3) “the dew of thy birth is of the 
womb of the morning,” runs in the Vulgate (Ps. cix. 3) “ ex utero 
ante luciferum genus te.” What makes the ignorance which he 
has gone out of his way to advertise more marvellous is that 
Psalm ex. (or cix.) is one of the best known and most constantly 

uoted of the “ Messianic ” and therefore of any in the 
salter, The other editorial footnote, on quite a different subject, 
betrays the same xical passion for gratuitous blundering. In 
commenting on the famous 28th canon of Chalcedon, Hefele, as 
here rendered, is made to say, ‘‘ The real origin of the hierarchical 
rank (of particular cities) was not the civil quality of the city, but 
the high antiquity and the apostolic origin of its Church.” The 
words “eigentliche Ursache” mean, not “ real origin,” but “ proper” 
or “ peculiar cause”; but Hefele’s statement, whichever way it be 
‘cuhdel, is strictly true as regards both Rome and the two 
other ancient Patriarchates, of Alexandria and Antioch, recog- 
nized in the sixth Nicene canon. But the editor here finds occa- 
sion for his second footnote:—“ It is hardly necessary to point 
out that this statement would not be conceded by any but 
Roman Catholics, See Bishop Lightfoot’s note in his edition of 
the works of St. Clement of Rome, p. 252.” He first assumes that 
Hefele’s statement refers exclusively to the Roman See, which it 
obviously does not. And, in the next place, while it is true 
of course that few learned writers, whether Roman Catholic 
or not, would deny, what Hefele in this passage certainly does not 
deny, that the early predominance of the Roman Church (which 
isa quite distinct matter from its subsequent claim to primacy or 
supremacy of jurisdiction) was ay due to the civil dignity of 
the city, it is equally true that few, if any, Protestant historians 
of any mark have denied that “the high antiquity and apostolic 
origin of its Church” had also a good deal to do with the matter. 
Neander indeed—to name one or two modern writers only—refers 
almost exclusively to the latter cause; Milman expvessly and re- 
peatedly couples together the pre-eminence of the Roman Church 
“as of apostolic origin” and as “ the Church of the capital of the 
world,” and observes (what is obvious) that “the primacy of 
St. Peter and the primacy of Rome had long been reacting on each 
other in the minds of men, and took root in the géneral sentiment.” 
It is not the less true that, in a matter not of doctrine but of dis- 
cipline, subsequent Councils had a full right to innovate on the 
provisions of the Nicene Council, to which alone and not to any 
rerogatives of his own See Leo appealed; and that had in fact 
~ already done, in this very matter of the hierarchical dignity 
Ecumenical 
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Council, which is simply re-enacted by the 28th canon of Chalcedon. 
It is also true that the 28th canon, though rejected by Po 

Leo, never ceased to have force throughout the East, till eventually 
it came to be acquiesced in by Rome, at first tacitly and at last 
expressly at the Fourth Lateran Council and the Council of 
Florence. ‘The editor's reference to Bishop Lightfoot is doubly 
infelicitous ; it is both inaccurately given and irrelevant. There 
is no “ page 252” in Lightfoot’s “ edition of St. Clement,” and the 


passage referred to occurs not in a note but in the text of the | 


Appendix to that edition, & separate volume published eight years 
afterwards ; moreover the writer is not engaged in discussing “ the 
real origin ” or cause of the Roman primacy, but is arguing that it 
belonged originally not to the Bishop but the Church of Rome, 
and he makes but one passing reference to its being, as of course 
it was, “backed by the prestige and advantages enjoyed by the 
Church of the metropolis.” 

It will be clear, from what we have said, that the translating 
and editing of this volume is far from satisfactory, and shows that 
it has been entrusted to less competent hands than the previous 
ones. But considering the importance of the Conciliengeschichte, 
and how few English students comparatively would consult the 
original, we may at least be thankful that the translation is being 
carried on, Of the general merits and characteristics of Hefele’s 
work we spoke in reviewing the first volume. The History has 
since then been brought to a close by the publication in 1874 of 
the seventh and last volume, dealing with the Councils of Con- 
stance, of Basle, and of Florence, the author having unfortunately 
felt obliged—partly from pressure of other engagements, partly 
perhaps from prudential motives—to abandon his original design 
of including the Council of Trent which, at the time he undertook 
his task, was the last Ecumenical Council recognized by his 
Church. And it is quite true that, in spite of the posthumous 
issue of Theiner’s edition of Massarelli’s Acta Genuena Concilit 
Tridentini, a work of very high historical value, the materials 
are yet wanting foranything like a complete exhibition of the transac- 
tions and secret history of thateventful Synod. But Hefele would 
at least have supplied a more trustworthy and impartial narrative 
than either of th rival apologists, of the Papacy and its oppo- 
nents, Pallavicini and Father Paul. Our present concern, however, 
is with the English translation. The second volume carried on 
and completed the history of the Arian controversy in the Church, 
which may be said to close with the Council of Constantinople. 
The two next Ecumenical Councils, of Ephesus and Chalcedon, 
which are comprised in the present volume, had to deal re- 
spectively with the two great heresies on the Incarnation, Nesto- 
rianism and Eutychianism, which are met, according to the well- 
known passage in Hooker's Fifth Book, by the definitions ad:a- 
pétws, acvyxutos (“neither dividing the Persons nor confounding 
the Substance”), as the Arian and Apollinarian heresies had been 
confronted at Nice and Constantinople with the definitions dAnOas, 
teréws (“ Perfect God” and “ Perfect Man”), “ within which four 
heads,” observes Hooker, “all heresies which touch but the 
Person of Jesus Christ may be with great facility brought to 
confine themselves.” We are thus also incidentally reminded of the 
language of the Quicungue vult, which the editor of this volume 
rather superfluously informs us “could not have been written by 
St. Athanasius,” while on the other hand “the theological or 
Christological phrases in it to which the greatest exception has 
been taken are simple and n contradictions of Nestorianism 
and Eutychianism.” He does not add, what is the important point 
historically, that the minute and detailed reference to these 
heresies, coupled with the significant omission of any direct refer- 
ence to later controversies, affords one main argument for the 
early, though not the Athanasian, origin of the symbol, and 
strongly confirms Waterland’s view that it is at least not later than 
the first half of the fifth century. 

Another point which is incidentally brought under notice in 
examining the history of the third a | fourth Ecumenical Coun- 
cils, though it lies quite apart from the special subject-matter 
they were summoned to adjudicate upon, is the position of the 
Papacy in the early centuries. We observed just now that 
from the first a certain undefined pre-eminence of rank had 
attached to the Roman See, partly from the universal belief 
in its Petrine origin, o- from its central situation in the 
metropolis of the Empire. But pre-eminence of rank and dignity 
is one thing and supreme jurisdiction is another. The Council of 
Sardica, indeed, which is included in the second volume of the 

lish translation of Hefele, assigned to Rome a certain appellate 
jurisdiction in the Western Church, the precise nature ond limits 
of which have been much disputed; but power thus conveyed 
must be held to rest on ecclesiastical, not divine, authority, and, 
moreover, the Synod, as Hefele himself insists, was a purely Western 
one, and has never even been asserted to be Ecumenical. During 
the whole of the fourth century dogmatic questions were decided 
by Councils only, and if the Roman Bishop was ever appealed to, 
it was understood that he was expected to call a Synod to decide 
the question. The first General Council in 325 was convoked by 
the Emperor, and the Pope was not present, nor did his legate 
preside. At the second in 481, also convoked by the Emperor, 
which formalized the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, the Church of 
Rome was not re nted at all. The next century, which comes 
under review in the present volume, was the starting-point of the 
great controversies on the Incarnation and the relation of the two 
natares in Christ, and here, again, it was left not to the Pope, 
but to Councils to speak the last word. Pope Celestine’s con- 
of Nestorius was superseded by the Emperor's convoking 


| the Council of Ephesus in 431, when it was submitted to ex- 


amination before it was approved. The Epistle of Leo I. to 
Flavian in 449 condemning the Eutychian heresy was the first 
dogmatic writing of a Pope accepted both in Kast and West; 
but that also was examined clause by clause at the Council of 
Chalcedon before it was finally sanctioned, and it is worth noting 
that when the Bishops of Palestine and Illyricum questioned the 
orthodoxy of certain passages in it, their doubts were removed, 
not by insisting on Papal authority, but by citing parullel passages 
from the writings of St. Cyril. Indeed Leo himself acknowledged in 
his letter to the Bishops of Gaul that his Tome could not become a 
rule of faith until it had been confirmed by the general sentence 
of the episcopate. The Council of Chalcedon in 451 was the first 
at which the Papal legates were suffered to preside, and it 
may be argued that this was not claimed as an exclusive right from 
the fact that Leo had consented to send three legates to Ephesus 
(to the Latrocinium) in 449, though he knew that the Emperor 
had appointed Dioscorus, Bishop of Alexandria, to preside. 

We need hardly say that the main interest of this volume of 
Hefele centres in the detailed discussion of the heresies on the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation first introduced in the fifth century, which 
continued, under various forms, to trouble the peace of the Church 
till the end of the seventh, occupying the attention of four General 
Councils, from the third to the sixth. Into such high matters this 
is not the place to enter, but the student of theology and ecclesias- 
tical history will find them very fully and clearly treated by the 
learned author, who has a firm grasp at once on the doctrinal and 
historical aspects of the long controversy. The points in dispute 
were felt to be too vital to the interests of historical Christianity 
to be disposed of by a compromise, and accordingly the famous 
Henoticon of the Emperor Zeno, while potent as an instrument of 
persecution, proved wholly ineffectual for the reconciliation of 
differences which, as both sides agreed, concerned the very sub- 
stance of faith, The Nestorian and Monophysite theories, with 
their later derivatives, were as fatal, though in different ways, to 
the consistent maintenance of traditional orthodoxy as the Arian, 
And it is the peculiar merit of Hefele to have brought out far 
more distinctly than has been usual with writers on the history of 
Councils, the gradual and coherent course of doctrinal development 
in the Church, It would not be ible to discuss within our 
P— limits the much vexed historical question necessarily raised 

'y Hefele’s narrative, though he does not pronounce any decided 
judgment upon it, as to whether Cyril was right in opening 
the Council of Ephesus when he did, without waiting for the 
arrival of John of Antioch and his Bishops. It is no 
doubt a question which has a moral and religious as well as an 
historical interest, in connexion with the character of the great 
Patriarch and the controversy in which he took so prominent a 
part. We must be content here to observe that we are dis 
to agree rather with the opinion indicated by Cardinal Newman 
in his Historical Sketches than with that to which Hefele appears 
to incline, and which was distinctly advocated by Dr. Pusey in his 
Preface toMr. Philip Pusey’s edition of the Five Tomes of St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, It does seem very difficult to exempt him, on 
this as on some other occasions, from the ch of precipitation 
and “ violence” when, in Dr. Newman’s words, “ he would not 
wait beyond the fortnight ” and “ on June 22 opened the Council, 
in spite of a protest from — [really 68] out of the 150 
Bishops then assembled, and within one summer's day cited, con- 
demned, deposed, and degraded Nestorius, and his twelve 
Theses of doctrine” beginning with the famous definition of 
Theotokos, The ultimate result would of course in any case have 
been the same; the method of achieving it is the point at issue. 
St. Cyril was unquestionably a great man and a great theologian ; 
he laid down with luminous precision that view of the Incarnation 
which from his day to our own has been accepted throughout the 
Universal Church as the revealed truth. He may also have been, 
as Dr. Newman insists, a great saint, in spite of some manifest 
defects of character and conduct. No doubt “he had faith, 
firmness, intrepidity, fortitude, endurance, perseverance, together 
with contrition for his failings”; but it would be idle to deny in 
his case, as with some other great Saints of the early centuries 
like St. Jerome, the existence of failings, which have often indeed 
been most unfairly exaggerated, but may be distinctly traced in 
their writings and in the record of their lives. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


pas eighteenth volume of the official publication of the 
Prussian archives (1) is the fourth of the series relating to 
the affairs of the Roman Catholic Church in Prussia. Its appear- 
ance is therefore seasonable at the present juncture, ially 
as it includes a period (1757-75) when the relations of Prussia 
and the Holy See were gaining inimportance. By his conquest of 
Silesia Frederick the Great had largely augmented the number of 
his Roman Catholic subjects and multiplied the points of contact 
between his Government and the Roman Catholic clergy. Ere the 
period comprised in this volume had elapsed he had incorporated 
a considerable part of Catholic Poland in his dominions. It 
was, of course, no easy matter to command the loyalty of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, equally indisposed to the conqueror on 


(1) Publicationen aus den K. Preussischen Staatsarchiven. Bd. 18 
Leipzig: Hirzel. London; Williams & Norgate, 
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religious and on patriotic grounds. ‘The very first piece in the cor- 
respondence relates to the execution of a chaplain on suspicion 
of having instigated a goldier to desert. ‘This was in the Seven 
Years’ War, when circumstances allowed of no trifling. In 
general, however, these documents evince a disposition on Frede- 
rick’s = to keep bis Roman Catholic subjects in good humour, 
while labouring to check practices injurious to the commonwealth. 


sae of the bad cultivation of the glebes of the parochial clergy. 
the other hand, he negotiates with Clement's successor in 
favour of the Jesuits, and shows a decided resolution to protect 
them in his own States on account of their services to education. 
Education seems to have been a strong point with Frederick ; his 
first care on the annexation of Prussian Poland is to provide 
schools for that neglected country, and one of the most important 
documents in this collection isan admirable plan for general public 
instruction in Silesia and Glatz. 
the part of the Prussian Government, even when drafted by Frede- 
rick’s Ministers, seems to breathe Frederick's spirit—the spirit of 
enlightened despotism, intent on the well-being of its subjects, not 
intolerant or ill-humoured, but contemptuous of rights and feelings 
conflicting with its own interests; inflexible, but not indisposed to 
gain its ends by flattery when flattery seemed the most effectual 
way; unscrupulous, and occasionally cynical. It should be re- 
corded to his credit that he abolished serfage on the Crown 
domains immediately upon the annexation of Poland. 

The correspondence of Theodor von Schin (2), Burgrave of 


The whole correspondence on | 
| history is abundantly established. The second section is purely 


mony of their language. The application of this method to our 
Indo-European ancestors has occupied a number of the highest 
authorities in philology and ethnography, and is still suggestive of 
the most interesting problems. The object of the most recent con- 
tribution it has received, an elaborate work by Dr. O. Schrader (7), 


' is to detail the history of the investigation since its importance 


was indicated in a pregnant sentence of Leibnitz; to define the 


Thus he negotiates with Clement XIV. to obtain a reduction in | principles on which a philological inquiry of this nature should be 
the excessive number of saints’ days and holidays in his Polish conducted; to examine more particularly the question whether 
acquisitions, and prohibits the publication of a Papal Bull inviting _ the primitive Indo-European people, previously to their separation, 
ere Rome. He refuses the Knights of St. John in his were acquainted with metals; to draw a picture of their primitive 


ominions permission to attend a chapter at Vienna, and com-— 


civilization, and to determine their original abode. All well- 
directed inquiry on these subjects is valuable; but perhaps no 
portion of Dr. Schrader’s book is more valuable than his first 
section, which contains an admirably condensed review of the 
entire literature of the subject. The views of the various writers 
under discussion are not merely stated but criticized, and an 
excellent idea is conveyed of the progress and, it must be added, 
the frequent fluctuation, of opinion on the subject. Many of the 
most plausible generalizations have proved tallacious; but the 
general soundness of the apptication of comparative philology to 


| philological, laying down the principles on which, according to the 


Marienburg, with Count Dohna, Governor of the province, is part | 


of a much larger collection of published family papers. It may 
be of considerable value to the Prussian historian, as an illustra- 
tion of the feelings of patriotic men during the War of Liberation 
and the subsequent reorganization of the country. 

Professor Gumplowicz (3) argues for the original plurality of 
human races, an opinion which the spread of Darwinian ideas has 
forced into the background. Ie shows that the polygenic views 
of Agassiz are not so inconsistent with prevalent doctrines as is 
assumed, and severely criticizes the ultra monism of Haeckel. He 
then carries the doctrine of the conflict of races into social 


questions, whither it is hard to follow him. The fear which, he | 


says, long kept him from publication—that his work might be an 
aid and co 


the treadmill very much, and a page of it would be found more 
effectual than the Riot Act in dispersing a mob. 


ort to the dangerous classes—is an amusing instance | 


| latter course, for her “ Tales of the Pelesch” (8) are much too refined 


Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung (4) has accomplished an undertaking | 


of considerable service to students of Italian history. He has 
made the round of the libraries of Italy, and noted all the 
Papal charters and other documents emanating from the See 
of Rome contained in their archives to the close of the twelfth 
century. Moreover, he has recorded which librarians he has 
found obliging and which disobliging; so that his successors, 
if he has any, will know what treatment to expect, and 
where it ially behoves them to be armed with recommen- 
dations. To the credit of the profession in Italy be it stated 
that the civil librarians are greatly in the majority. The first 
art of his first volume contains an alphabetical list of the 
ibraries, with an indication of their contents as far as regards his 
purpose ; the second is a brief abstract of the documents them- 
selves in chronological order. The second volume will contain a 
general introduction, a glossary, and an appendix. 

The first of the first volume of the Sammlung englischer 


Denkmiiler (5) contains Arthur Napier’s edition of the homilies | 
of Wulfstan, Archbishop of York in the early part of the eleventh | 


century. The text has been formed by a careful collation of all 
accessible MSS. The homilies, it is intimated, are not all by 
‘Waulfstan ; the discussion of their genuineness is reserved for the 
second of the volume. 

The last part of “ Anglia,” so ably conducted by Dr. R. P. 
Wiileker (6), is accompanied by a critical supplement edited by 
Moritz Trautmann. The leadin 5 
M. Schumann, to the reviews already published of Dr. Richard 
Morris's Story of Genesis and Exodus, which appeared so long ago 
as 1874. Coming down to a later period of English literature 
than is usual with it, the review also devotes considerable s 
to an exposure of numerous errors in Thum’s notes to Macaulay's 
History, published for the benetit of German students of English. 

Few subjects of research are more interesting than what has 
been entitled linguistic paleontology—the reconstruction of the 
material and mental condition of a primitive people by the testi- 


— Dr. Pflugk-Harttung. Abth. 1. 


article is a supplement, by Dr. | 


author, linguistic inquiry should be conducted, and applying them 
to the case of the primitive Indo-Europeans. In the next section our 
forefathers’ knowledge of metals is the subject of research, and the 
conclusion is arrived at that the use of metals was unknown prior 
to the dispersion of the original nucleus of the Indo-European 
group. Lastly, the attempt is made to construct some repre- 
sentation of primitive society, and to determine the original 
locality of the leading race among mankind. Contrary to the 
general opinion, Dr. Schrader holds that this was more probably 
in Europe than in Asia. It was certainly, he says, considerabl 
to the north of India. The words for ice and snow agree in ail 
languages of the group, and there are not wanting indications that 
the year had originally but two seasons, a hot and acold. Sanscrit 
isnot merely not the mother language, but is not even nearer to the 
primitive tongue than the rest. In the present state of knowled, 
Dr. Schrader will no doubt be willing that these conclusions should 
be regarded as provisional. Some interesting information is also 
given respecting the probable origin of the Semitic family, which 
must, it would appear, have come from the north, since its primi- 
tive speech has no name for any product indigenous to Arabia, 
The Queen of Roumania’s talent could not be better employed 
than in collecting or embellishing the folk-lore of the country of 
her adoption. We must suppose her Majesty to have preferred the 


and poetical to represent a genuine popular tradition. Yet they are 
no doubt based upon such traditions, however much these may have 
gained in symmetry and picturesqueness from the present narrator's 
elegant pen. One common feature of the folk-lore of Latin nations 
may be found in some of them—the chase, when pursued and 

ursuer continually transform themselves into antagonistic shapes. 

he special interest of the Roumanian version is that it suggests 
Alpheus and Arethusa, and indicates that this picturesque meta- 
morphosis was originally a piece of folk-lore. Perhaps the most 


| striking of all the stories is that where the maiden consents to 


reign over the ants, but her ambition is crossed by human love, 
her subjects resent her condescension, and, though remaining their 
sovereign, she becomes their prisoner. ‘I'he fussy, practical, self-im- 
portant, but at the same time irascible and relentless, character of 
the insects is admirably portrayed ; but this is probably one of the 
tales most indebted to “Carmen Sylva’s” own inventive genius. 
The Pelesch, it should be explained, is a river in Roumania; and 
the frontispiece, from a sketch by the royal author, gives a high 
idea of the picturesqueness of its upper waters. 

A fatality seems to attach to all literary work executed by, or 
relating to, Franz Liszt (9) ; it is ill digested and barely readable. 
Herr Richard Pohl’s medley of essays, relating partly to incidents 
in Liszt's musical career, partly to the zesthetic aspects of his works, 
are well meant, but very tiresome from their prolixity and the 
difficulty under which the writer naturally labours of conveying 
his impressions respecting Liszt’s music in the absence of the music 
itself. We only seem to gather in a general way that no flattery 
can be too gross for the Hungarian pianist, and that Herr Poh! is 
determined to prove him as great a composer as he undoubtedly is 
a virtuoso, 

Herr Max Kurnik (10) has been for nearly forty years connected 
with the Breslau theatre, apparently in the capacity of critic and 
occasionally of author. ‘This close adherence toa single stage has 
enabled him to write a monograph which—considering that the 
theatre has had nineteen managers during the period—would have 
been beyond the power of a regular performer. As may be con- 
ested, from the multiplicity of its administrations, the fortunes 
of the Breslau stage in Herr Kurnik’s day have not been uniformly 

rosperous, It has been twice burned down, has once gone into 
kruptcy, and is at present administered by the municipality. 


Sprachrergleichung und Urgeschichte : Linguistisch-historische Beitr 
Alterthums, Vou Dr. O. Schreden 
Jena: Costenoble. London: Triibner & Co, 

(8) Pelesch- Mirchen. Von Carmen Sylva, Leipzig: Friedrich. 

: Williams & Norgate. 

(9) Franz Liszt: Studien und Erinnerungen. Yon Richard Pohl. 
Leipzig: Schlicke. London: Kolckmann. 

(10) Ein Menschenalter : Theater-Erivnerungen (1845-1880). Von Max 
Kurnik. Berlin: Janke. London: Kolckmwann. 
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Unlike the public of Hamburg and Frankfort, it seems, the 
wealthy citizens of Breslau are not distinguished by dramatic 
taste. It is not for want of imported talent ; for among the stars 
who have irradiated the Breslau boerds in his time Herr Kurnik 
enumerates Rachel, Devrient, Johanna Wagner, Theodor Déring, 
Gustave Roger, and Désirée Artét. It is somewhat discouraging 
to remark how much more feebly the modern stars shine in com- 
parison until we arrive at the Meiningen players, to whom a long 
chapter is devoted. Nor has the theatre wanted for abnormal 
oe, such as a female Hamlet, or such an exceptional = 
‘ormance as Sakuntala, which proved highly successful. Yet it has 
dwindled away, just as provincial theatres have done in England 
during the same period, and probably from the same causes. 

One is almost inclined to interpret the legend of the Wandering 
Jew as a type of its own persistence in poetry and fiction. Since 
he was first set going he has continued to travel on, and we are 
continually encountering him when least expected. His last ap- 
pearance is, as it were, at Court, under the auspices of the Queen 
of Roumania(11), who has invested the old myth with fresh inte- 
rest by giving it a moral and philosophical turn, Ahasuerus’s 
wanderings are undertaken to obtain proof of the existence of 
Jehovah ; of which, so long as his conception of Deity is hard and 
narrow, he fails to convince himself, as his preconceived idea is 
naturally in disaccord with facts. When at last he recognizes 
the Divinity as the life of the universe, the spell that bound him- 
self is broken, and he experiences the common lot of all. The 
conception is fine, and would have repaid a more careful treat- 
ment. Some passages are very powerful. 

Dr. Engel could hardly be more angry at the certainly very 
absurd hypothesis which makes Bacon the author of Shakspeare’s 
dramas (12) if he had thought there was really something in it. 
It is not his fault that his opponents give him nothing to refute ; 
and some loss of temper is excusable in a man who finds that his 
doughty blows have beaten the air merely because there was 
nothing else to beat. Yet he might have been more civil toa lady, 

The veteran Fanny Lewald’s last novel(13) exhibits more 
power and freshness than some of her earlier productions. The 
scene is laid in Rome in the year 1845, and it seems to embody 
reminiscences of the author's own residence in Rome at the 
time. It treats of the adventures of three foreign painters, and is 
by no means uninteresting, though the portraiture of Roman cha- 
racter and manners is superficial; and there is nothing of 
James’s or Hawthorne's richness of local colouring. 

Viola (14), by Egon Fels, is another romance, of which the 
scene is laid in a foreign country, sometimes in England, some- 
times in Rome, sometimes in America. In fact, it does not matter 
where it is laid, for the personages are everywhere equally con- 
ventional, which indeed, as they are all English, may be the 
moral of the story. It isa respectable circulating library fiction, 
with no literary pretensions. 

Alfred Friedmann’s “ Optimistic Novelettes” (15) are dedicated 
to Paul Heyse, and are not unsuccessful studies in that author's 
manner, though deficient in his finish and polish. The author 
speaks too much in his own person, instead of letting the action 
work itself out. 

If report may be trusted, “George Taylor,” though writing in 
German, is an Englishman by race, and not merely by the assump- 
tion of a pseudonym. The statement is countenanced by the 
general physiognomy of his novels, which manifest the artistic 

ualities in which German fiction, when extending beyond the 
limits of a short story, is usually deficient. Antinous was a re- 
markable book ; Clytia (16) displays the same talent, and is, for 
obvious reasons, much better oy for general circulation. 
Notwithstanding its classical title, it is a romance of the 
post-Lutheran Reformation in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. The scene is laid in the Palatinate; the hero, Paul 
Lorenzano, is, like John Inglesant, the pupil, but, unlike John 
Inglesant, the proselyte and emissary, of the Jesuits, who send 
him to do mischief in the disguise of a Protestant clergyman. 
He becomes confessor to a sisterhood of reformed nuns, as yet 
imperfectly detached from the old religion, and forms the purpose 
of reconverting them. During the process, however, he falls in 
love with one of their number, the beautiful Clytia, the original, 
Mr. Taylor will have it, of the lovely bust in whose genuineness 
he will not let us believe. Clytia, as is but reasonable, is a match 
for Loyola; the man in Lorenzano overpowers the priest, and, 
after much agitation of various kinds, the story concludes with 

is iage. It is an excellent novel from every point of view, 
- like Antinous, gives evidence of superior culture and thought- 
ulness, 


Vols. 19 and 20 of Meyer's Conversations-Lexikon (17) contain 
wan Carmen Sylva. Leipzig: Friedrich. London : 
Hat Francis Bacon die Dramen William Shakespeare’s geschrieben ? 
Engel Leipzig: Friedrich. London: Nutt. 
(13) Stella: Roman. Von Fanny Lewald. 3 Bde. Berlin: Janke. 
Kolckmann. 
Viola: Roman. V. Fels. Bde. Jena: Costenoble- 
(14) ree on Egon 3 ena 
ig Optimistische Novellen. Von Alfred Friedmann. Leipzig: Fried- 
London: Nutt. 
(16) ia: historischer Roman aus dem 16. Jahrhundert, Von George 


the annual supplements for 1881-82 and 1882-83. By means of 
these useful additions, the work is kept up to the existing state of 
knowledge, and the events of the year, political and intellectual, 
are presented in a clear, concise form. It would be difficult to find 
better summaries of contemporary literature, or clearer descriptions 
of recent discoveries and inventions. The summaries of English 
literature from the pen of Dr. Eugene Oswald of London are par- 
ticularly good, as are his articles on English men of letters who 
have recently risen into celebrity, such as Besant, Shorthouse, and 
Bosworth Smith. 

The Rundschau ” has the conclusion of Alexander Kielland’s 
striking story “ Gift,” which ends in a moral tragedy. Professor 
Justi writes the history of that sorry and crazy enterprise, Prince 
Charles's wooing of the Spanish Infanta, from the only point of 
view in which it can be told inoffensively to English national feel- 
ing—that of its pict ue external accompaniments, and in par- 
ticular of its influence on Charles's unquestionable connoisseurship 
in art. A writer on the Fiji Islands gives a flattering account of 
the youngest British colony, which he recommends as an incite- 
ment to his countrymen’s own enterprise in Polynesia. It might 
equally be — as an encouragement to the annexation of New 
Guinea. Professor von Urlichs, partly from newly-discovered 
documents, writes the history of the unsatisfactory mutual rela- 
tions between Schiller and Fichte when the latter was a rejected 
contributor to Schiller's magazine. They eventually, however, 
=— Goethe's dictum that a good man only needs time to come 
right. 

A large of the space of Auf der Hihe (19) is devoted to 
Pascal Laven,” a tale by a lady, Emilia Pardo Bazan, 
which seems to have much more of the spirit and humour of the 
old Spanish novel than is usual in modern Peninsular fictions. 
‘‘Jurek and Minka,” by E. A. Schréder, is a pretty story. The 
most important of the other contributions is a rsa | of Bogdan 
Chmielnicki, the great Cossack chief of the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. 


(18) Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg, 
Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 


Jahrg. 9, Hft. rr. 
(19) Auf der Hihe : internationale Revue. Hera ben von Leopold 
von Sacher-Masoch. Bd. 8, Hft. 22. Leipzig: Schlicke. : Triibner 


& Co. 


We learn from the Secretary to the Charity Organization Society, 
who writes to us with reference to a recent article on Poor Law 
and Charity, that the proportion of the Society's funds devoted to 
the prosecution of begging impvstors is very small, as is shown by 
the figures he quotes from the Society's accounts; and we gladly 
comply with the Secretary's wish that we should make this fact 
public, 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communis 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY'S SCHOOL of ART, 
SCIENCE, and LITERATURE.—TWENTY-FOURTII SEASON, 1883-84. 
LADIES’ DIVISION.--Faculties of Fine Arts, Science, Lancuages, History, Literature, 
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Palace, Sydenham. 
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GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde 
Park Corner, W, 
e WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday, Deuber 1, with an INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS by H. BENNETT, Esq.. F.R.C.S., ot 4 P.M. 

The WilLain Brown £100 and £40 Exhibitions are open to a! 4 ‘Perpetual Students, 

The Two Brackenbury Prizes of £30 each, Sir Charles ¢ Clare's Prize, the Thom Medal, 
oe seneurer s, Brodie, Acland, Poliock, Johnson, and General Proficiency Prizes, are open to 
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THE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Mile End, E.—The SESSION 1883-84 will commence on Monday, , October 1, 1883, when 
the Prizes for the past Session wil! be distributed, after which there will be a Conversazione. to 
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Appointments consist of Five House-Physiciancies, Five House-Surgeoncies, and One Accou- 
cheurship; Two Dressers and ‘Iwo Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Speci 
entries may be made for Medica! and Sureical practice. The London Hospital is now in 
direct communication by rail and tram with all parts of the Metropolis. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will begin on October 
of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE will begin 
en Oc 
vite a is provided for Women in all subjects taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws 
and of Science. 
Prospectuses, and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, 
Scholar ships, &c. (value about £2,000), may be obtained irom the College, Gower Street, W.C. 
The Examination for the Entrance Exhibitions will be held on September 26 and 27. 
The SCHOOL for BOYS will RE-OPEN on September 25, 
The College is close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, ~ BRISTOL. 
Principal—WILLIAM RAMSAY, Ph.D. 


The SESSION 1883-84 will begin on October8. The College supplies, for persons of either 
sex above the ordinary school age. the means of continuing their studies in Science, Languages, 
History, and Literature. The Chemicat, Physical, Geological, and Biological Laboratories 
are open daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, Mechanical, and Electric 
Engineering, and Surveying and Architecture ; and spec‘al arrangements have been made for 
practical work with paver ors, and Architects i in and near Bristol. Infor- 


Mation with regai mh, on application. Several 
are tenable at the College. CALEND. containing full 6d. ; by 
Post, 


For Suipute and further information apply to 
ALFRED E. STOCK, Registrar and Secretary. 


‘TRIN ITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
Head-Master—RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A, 
here is a Classical and a Modern Side. 
An Ex ienced Master is provided for every ‘C'welve Boys. 
‘wo Foreign Masters for French and German. 
Special preparation for all Competitive Examinations and for the Universities. 
Schoo! Chapel and detached Sanatorium, 
Every Boy is tanzht to Swim, 
Inclusive Terms, 60 to 70 Guineas. 
Apply to the HEAD- MASTER. 


SCHOLARSHIPS.— TRINITY COLLEGE 

SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—Four, valne £20 to £30 per annum, will be 
offered for competition on September 7 to Boys under Fourteen. Candidates will be Boarded 
at the School during the Examination.—Apply to the MEAD-MASTER. 


OMPETITIVE and othr EXAMINATIONS 
Mr. J. C. TREGARTHEN, of College House, STRATFORD-ON-AVON 

(Mathematical Master of Trinity College School), has Vacancies for Ti] REE 
PUPILS. 

Recent Mathematical results include : 

6th place in order of merit, with 609 marks, in Mathematics, in open competiticn 
for Civil Service of India (1883). 

11th Senior Optime (Mathematical Tripos, 1883). 

Mathematical Honours (Oxford & Cambridge Schools Examination, July 1882). 

1440 marks in Mathematics (Sandhurst Open Competition, Dec. 1882). 

6th place in Math ical H List (Cambridge Locals), 

Numerous Candidates have passed Sandhurst and Law Preliminary and University 
Matriculation Examinations. 

Terms (strictly inclusive) for Board and Tuition, £35 per term. 

References permitted to Walter Wren, Esq., and Rev. H. P. Gurney, Powis Square, 
W., and to several Members of the Civil Service of India. 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE, 
NEXT TERM begins Wednesday, September 19, 
For particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


RUSTHALL COMMON, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Careful training in all respects. ‘Situa- 
tion beautiful aud most healthy.—For Terms, &c., apply to W. PieRsoN, M.A., Braeside. 


The MICHMAELMAS TERM will bein mber 22. THERES HOUSE 

SCHOLARSIUPS (each of £40, TWO ROWLAND SC HOL RSHIeS (each of £25), and 
THREE SCHOUL 8C HOLARSHIPS will ‘then be offered tor competition. 

The Honours gained within the last few years include the Senior and Second Wranglers, 
First Classes in the Classical, Theological, and Natural Science Triposes, and Open 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, besides successes at Woolwich and Sandhurst. 

Address, the Rev. the Hr AD-M ASTER, the School, Derby. 


A “M. HEATHC COTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, prepares 
© BOYS under Fourteen for "Eton, Winchester, &e. Country house, ¢ — t» the 
Hursley Woods, four miles from any town. fieaithy situation and good air. Sixteen upils 
Terms, £150 and £135.—Apply to A. M, Esq., Woolley 1, near 

omsey. 


ATORY SCHOOL, GREAT MALVERN.—V ery 
rm, eaten. Great individual attention. Two Scholarships gained this year.— 
C. BLack, Colwall Green, Great Malvern, 


BowDox PREPARATORY SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


For Terms, &e., write to Rev. H. A. D. SURRIDGE, Bowdon. 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL, founded by Sir R. Chormerry.—The 
NEXT TERM commences September 20. Boarding House, buildings, and arrance- 

e to of any public school._Apply to the Rev. the HZAD-MASTER, School 
ouse, Highgate, } 


FOLKESTONE. —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 
assisted by a C ambridge M. prepares PUPILS for the 
Universities, Woolwich, all C A few Vacanc ies. 


REV. W. J. WILL AN, M.A., Parkfield House, STR ATFORD- 
Aves (Senior Classical and Chaplain of Trinity College Schoo!) has 
poem | in his house for One BOYS. Home comforts. Liberal 


REV. D. D. ALLEN, M.A., Findon Recto , WORTHING, 

late and Tutor, Magdalen College, Oxford, assist: a Cambridge First- 

Classman, takes PUPILS. Three have passed into Ox ford this term. 

: JSKITES, GODALMING (formerly a Charterhouse Board- 
ing-house). _C. 8S. JERRAM, M.A., Oxon., receives TEN BOYS to be 

prepared for the Public Schools. 


T° AUTHORS.—A well-known Firm desire to secure the 
PUBLICATION of a WORK of ber? merit. No commission would be cha | 
and monthly cash settlements made. dress (in the first instance), JUNIUS, cure of 
Mr. Tay lor, 4 40 Queen Street, London, E. C. 


HE PRESS.—A JOURNALIST, of long and _mucceseful 

experience, aged Forty-five, is desirous of PURC HASING an INTEREST in. and of 

takins editorial control of, a well-established WEEKLY —Acdress, 
Enron. care of Messrs. Henry 8. King & Co., 65 Cornhill, London. 


or Two Backward or Delicate 


Victoria COLLEGE, JERSEY.—A Public School organized 


with unusual opportunities for learning French. Climate suited to Delicate, 
especially’ to Tadinn, BOYS. Board and Tuition, £65 to £70. 
TAVISTOCK. 


K ELLY COLLEGE, 
w. (formerts Fellow of St. John's, 
istant-Mas and Rugby). 
School BOYS for U and for the Service Examina- 
tions. JUNIOR BOYS prepared for the Public Schoo! 

The buildings are healthily situated, facing —- The Schoolrooms and  feetterien 
are larze, airy, and well lighted, and the Playground covers ten acres. There are fives courts, 
covered play ‘shed with and a carpenter's shop. 

Fees for Boarders, £24 per Ter 

NEXT TERM begins Si 21.—For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ATH COLLEGE, BATH. — The NEXT TERM will 


commence on Saturday, Septem Head-Master—T. W. DUNN, Esq. ~ M.A. = 
gate. and t-Tutor of St. 3 College, Cambridge, and for Ten Years a 
ifton 


MALVERN COLLE G &£, Limited. 

/-Master—Rev. C. =. CRUTTWELL, M.A. NEXT TERM commences 
Friday, Seon tember 21. New to arrive Septeniber 20. Entrance Examination, Septem- 
ber 21, at Nine A.M.—Apply to E. B. SCALLON, Esq. .M. A., Secretary. 


ELIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 


SOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.— 
Beacu, M.A. (for fifteen years Assistant Master at Derby School), Jeeta 


(CHATHAM-HOUSE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, 
Moster_Rev. E. GRIPPER BANKS, M.A. 
Chaplain—Rev. W. LEEMAN, M.A. 
Ten Assistant Masters Resident. 

This well-known School (established in 1809) stands in a park of 17 acres, and with its 
chapel, cymnasium, workshop, and entirely new school buildings, forms one of the most 
complete and handsome Colleges in England. The climate of Ramsgate in winter, as well as 
during the rest of the year, is especially suitable for children, while the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the College have been pronounced by eminent authorities perfect. 

PUPILS are sent up direct for SCHOLARSHIPS at the Universities, London Matricula- 
tion and First Scientific, Woolwich and Sandhurst, Legal and Medical Preliminary, and all 
the usual Examinations; and the Honours gained are unusually numerous. 

There is a JUNIOR BRANCH for Boys from Seven to Twelve years of age. Fees £57 to 
£60 « year, inclusive. (No Day Boys taken.) 

NEXT TERM will commence on September 20.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


(GORE COURT, TUNSTALL (near SITTINGBOURNE). 
The Rev. H. B. ALLEN, M.A. (late Scholar of Winchester and B.N.C. Oxford) 
and A. W. W. GORDON, M.A. (C.C.C. Oxford, late Exhibitioner of Winchester) prepare 
LOYS from the ages of Eight to Fourteen for the Public Schools and Navy. The house 
etands on gravel and chalk soil in » park of 100 acres. Terms, £100 a year. 

References permitted to: 


The Rev. Dr. Ridding, Head Master of Winchester Colleze. 
The Rev. G. Ric’ aster of Winchester College. 
‘The pe. few Word h, Fellow of B and Oriel College, 


: Oxti 
Sir Joseph Fayrer, M.D., ¥.R.S., Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square. 


EN RHYDDING, YORKSHIRE.—This well-known 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT is situated in the most beautiful district in 
Yorkshire. _ Unsnrpacnet as a health resort.—For Prospectus address MANAGER, Ben Rhyd- 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and paintess, soft and mild.” 
Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 6d. & 2s. per bottle. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. MEDALS: SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE, CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


“*A most delicious and valuable article.” 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


—W. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


Pocket Size, 2s. 6d. 


ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Hearson’s Pareyt). 
Reservoir Pen. a but a nibbed pen (fine, medium, or 


broed) to suit all writers. Carries a 
Fitted with PALLADIUM PEN, 5s. 6d. 
As ble as Stee as Gold.’ 


Wholesale only of THos. De La Rug & Co., London. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


[THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


Capital fully subscribed £2,500,000 
Capital paid up £250,000 
Life Funds in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceed «. £309. 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,077,009 


OFFICES—19 and 20 CORNAHILL, LONDON, E 
West Exp Orrice—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


FIRE AND 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN-3 KING STREET. 
‘COME and FUNDS (1882). 


Fire Premiums £460,100 

Interest 13300 

n 
Accumulated Funds 


PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.-1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invesied, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, £1,467,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


T° SOLICITORS.—The LAW UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 126 Chancery Lane, London, offers opens Oe facilities 
and ad\ antages to Solicitors fur 1 Insurance business. including Loans on mortg 

of Keversions and Life Interests, and the penrese | of Keversions, to the best advantage of 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
resh Copies of all New Books of more than average interest are added to MUDIE'S 
sas uinea com- 
Lrprary, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
231 Regent Street, ‘and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6¢. each will be given, viz.: 
ys! 13, 75, 99, 105, 318, and 396 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW will be forwarded by 
Copr, & Co., 4 Northumberland Street, Strand, London, at the following 
Annual Subscriptions: 
£1 12s. 6d. to India, China, Ty any Straits Settlements, Java, Philippine 
Islands, and all parts of the 
£1 10s. 6d. to all other British Gcteaies and Possessions throughout the world, 
to all European countries, the Argentine Republic, Central American 
eee, Brazil, Uruguay, Chili, Peru, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, Persia, 
£1 15s. to Bolivia, Hawaiian Islands, and Madagascar. 


NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


plicati happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
ication. 
‘The SATURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (ia 


their clients. Particulars furnished by return of post. 
OFFICE, 


P H@EwNIX FIRE 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Loss by Fire and all parts of the World. 


aims arranged with promptitude 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
SUN FIRE ad LIFE OFFICES. 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


OXFORD ne (Corner of Bhs Street), W.— FIRE. Established 1710. Home and 
ign LIFE. Established 1810, Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large claims, 


ACCIDENTS! 64 CORNHILL.—No man is safe from 

Accidents! Wise men Insure against their cost! Accidents by Land or Water Insured 
against by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS" COMPANY. Subscribed 
Capital, £1,000,000. Paid-up Capitai and Reserve, £250,000. Moderate Premiums. Bonus 
allowed to ‘Insurers after five years. £1,340,000 ‘hee been paid as compensation.—8 Grand 
Hotel Buildings, the Head Office, 64 Cornhill, London. 


Charing Cross,or at 
W. J. VIAN, See. 
HOTELS. 
.—BEDFORD HOTEL. Facing Sea, Esplan 
and West Pier. Central and quiet. established. plete organisation. 


and large Reading-rooms for lies and for Sea- Water 
Communications and inquiries will receive prompt attention from 


BENJAMIN BULL, Manager. 


pacious Coffee-rooms 
the Hotel. 


anchorage for to the 


[LFRACOMBE, — —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 
beantiful coast and inland scenery of North Devon, so attractive at > conse. 250 rooms. 
Table-d'hdte Six to Eight o'clock, at separate tables.—Address the ER. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Dilute your wine with Apollinaris Water, which can be relied 


on for its purity and wholesomeness.” 
Daily News, April 17, 1882, 


SPECTACLES ». BLINDNESS. 


FOURTH of those suffering from Dimness of Sight or 
Blindness can trace their calamity to the use of spectacles indiscriminately purchased, 
and unsuited to the sight. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND 
STREET, having made the adaptation of Spectacles his especial and sole study for upwards 
of thirty years, personally adapts his improved lenses. Testimonials as to the success of 
Mr. LAURANCE'S treatment have been received from Earl Lindsay, Sir George Henry Scott 
Douglas, Bart., Sir Graham Briggs, Bart., Sir Julius Benedict, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., 
M.P., Lieutenant-General Macmullen, Brentwood, General Torrens, commanding Cork 
Division, Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known Tourist Agent, &c. Pamphlet—“ Spectacles: 
their Use and Abuse,”’ post free. 


City Branches—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE ; and 22 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
priced Catalogo wit pot feet, 20, and Totteaham Court Had, 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


London : STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens,S.W. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


IX the OLDEN TIME. By the Author of 


“ The Atelier du Lys,” “ Madem Mori,” &c. 


“ * Mademoiselle Mori’ and the ‘ Atelier du Lys’ are novels of more than average 
excellence. ‘In he Olden Time,’ by the same writer, is better still.” GuARDIAN. 


' London, Lonemans & Co. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GERMAN 
HOME LIFE.” 


Aut CAESAR AUT NIHIL. By the 
Countess von Borumer. 8 vols. price 21s. 


Caesar aut Nihil’ is not an easy book to criticise. The Author writes 
English as it is seldom written ; her style is keen, vigorous, and at once natural and 
elevated. There are passages which are noble in their grasp and imposing in their 
simple power. passages which might be quoted as examples of purity of style and 
force of description. Momma Post. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


. Just published, in 8vo. pp. 414, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
NDIA, WHAT CAN IT TEACH USP? A Course of 


Lectares delivered before the University of Cambridge. F. Max MULLER, 
K.M. Hon. of Cambridge ; Member of the 


ae ng of the soundness of the policy pursued in the foundation 
of this (the Punjab) University than is contained in these words of the great 
Oxford Professor, and if Max Miiller is right, and if India has so much to teach us 
Europeans, as he ‘tells us that she has, then the foundation of this University is 
likely to conduce eae to the benefit of the natives of La but at the same 

Lord Ripoy’s Inaugural Address, Nov. 1882. 
London, Lonemans & Co, 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
JREDOUEEN LEGENDS ; and other Poems. By W. Sr. 
BADDELEY. 
volume sof verse, and otherwise, for Which we have mothing but pralee—hlo 
lips ha’ and that in an eminent degree.” 


Rosson & KERSLAKE, 43 Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square. 


published, Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. 10s. 
NJ DIET and REGIMEN in SICKNESS and “HEALTH, 
London : H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


Thirteenth Thousand, in packets of one dozen, Is, 

Bal and HOW USE them. By E. T. 

Om, Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Ph General Hospital 
London: H. K. Lewis, wc, 


copies post 
GoME SIMPLE ‘SAN ITARY ‘PRECAUTIONS against 
CHOLERA and DIARRHG@A, By M. A. Bags. 
USTBINS and DISEASE Urgent Need of some Compulsory Sanitary Enactments, 
t 
tae 
SOME UNSUSPECTED SOURCES of INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 8vo. 6d. ; 12 copies 
post free, 6s. London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
[HE AGE of CLAY: a Rhythmic Satire. By W. Boryp 


Musuet, M.R.C.P., &c. ** Ubi philosophus desinit ibi incipit medicus.”” 
London : WrMan & Sons, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


NEW FACADE, FLORENCE CATHEDRAL.—See THE 
BUILDER ; Views, St; George's Church, Preston ; Church for Edingley ;, Tomb of 


Ww it-Lron Se Surface- Deco’ tion, 
Princess Margaret ; rough ra and othe: 


post, 4jd.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s, 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the the Right Hon. 


clever novel of “ 
Tied Up,” and on his maiden effort, 
has not only laid « firmer grasp on those characters which in his earlier work 
were rat anting in outline and individuality, but he he = secured the in’ bay of his re 
ting the innermost life and analysing the fee of the the hero, 

picture is one will repay caretu’ nad 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
2 


| 
([POTLAND BAY, Isle of Wight (near Alum Bay).—TOTLAND 
BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. Comfort with moderate chara. Billiard- 
room and tennis la pier. best bathing 
inthe Island, Good 
1 
t 
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POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “KITTY” &c. 


DISARMED. By Miss Brtuam-Epwarps. 
2 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS.” 


A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. J. H. 


RIDDELL. 3 vols, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MILICENT” &c. 


A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. By Miss E. 


PUT TO THE PROOF. By Miss CAROLINE 
(Immediately. 


FOTHERGILL. 8 vols, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SQUIRE LISLE’S BEQUEST. By Anne 
BEALE, Author of “Fay Arlington” &c. 3 vols. 


RED RIDING-HOOD. By Fanny E. Mittert 


Not ey, Author of “Olive Varcoe” &c. 3 vols. 


A FALLEN FOE. By Karuanine Kine, 


Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment” &c. 3 vols, 


FARMER JOHN. By Georce Hotmes. 


ADRIAN BRIGHT. By Mrs. Cappy, Author 


of “Artist and Amateur” &c. 8 vols. [Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Six NEW NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


In a few days. 


A NOBLE WIFE. By Saunpers, 


Author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife” &¢. 3 vols. 


COLONEL and MRS. REVEL. By Lasterr 


Lye. 38 vols. 


DAME DURDEN. By Rrra, Author of 
Faustine,” “My Lady Coquette,” 8 vols. 
ADE: a Romance. By G.M. 1 vol. 


HERE BELOW. By J. A. Scorrexp. 3 vols. 
A MODERN LOVER. By Gerorce Moors. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Recently published, crown 8vo. 86. 
HEALTH RESORTS AND THEIR 
USES; 


Being Vacation Studies in various Health Resorts. 
By J. BURNEY YEO, M.D. 
Anem’nen handbook, which treats its, not merely rem the strictly 


readable 
medical point but in their social aspects as well.""— Times. 
“To Be. Burney and handbook will Prove a veritable 


CHAPMAN & HAL’. LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


[August 18, 1883. 


Third Edition, fep. 8vo. with Maps, cloth, 6s, 6d. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO NORTH 
WALES. 


By HENRY IRWIN JENKINSON, F.R.GS. 
pin and it will be the visitor's own 
the counties comprising North 
By the same Author. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Seventh 


Edition, with 9 Maps, and 3 Panoramic Views, price 7s, Also in Four 
Sections, price 1s. 6d. each. 


ISLE OF MAN. Second Edition, with Map, 
Price 5s. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. Third Edition, with 6 
Maps, price 5s. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFOED, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


“ A more useful 
fault if be misses 


Larze post 8vo. with Maps and numerous I!lustrations, cloth, 21s. 


THE ORKNEYS AND SHETLAND: 
Their Past and Present State. 
By JOHN R. TUDOR (“Old Wick” of the Field). 
en by Bensamtn N. Peach, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., and 
Horne, F.R.S.E., F. ; Notes on the Flora of the Orkne: vs, by Witi1aM IRVINE 
FORTESCUE ; tho cf y Peren Warre, L.R.CS.E. 


“ Taking the volume as a whole, it would be difficult to find another section of the British 
ter has e than is done to Orkney and Shetland in this solid 


Isles to which greater justice been don 

and me volume. It is not a mere handbook for tourists; in its 
aim, snd bother in its accomplishanemt. It is a work of great and enduri ue to the 
student of archmology, ethnology, and social development. eTScoteman, July le 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Fep. 8vo. with Maps, cloth. 
STANFORD’S 
TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


NORTH DEVON. By R. N. Wortn, F.G.S. 
SOUTH ‘DEVON. By R. N. Wortn, F.G.S. 


Third Edition, with Plan of Exeter Cathedral. 
NORTH and SOUTH DEVON. 1 vol. 3s, 6d. 


SUSSEX. F.R.A.S. Third 
IN THE SAME SERIES. 


BERKSHIRE. By E. WALFORD, M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE. By A. J. HItt, B.A. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By B. CLARKE. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. TREGELLAS. 
DERBYSHIRE. By the Rev. J.C. Cox. 
DORSET. By R. N. Worrd, F.G.S. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By 
H. I, Jesxinson, F.R.G.S. 
ESSEX. By E. WALForD, M.A. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 


KENT. By G. P. Bevay, F.G.S. 


LONDON (Tourists’ Guide Through 
By the Rev. B.A. » 
LONDON Guns About). By the 
Rev, W. J. Lorrm, B.A., F.S.A, 
NORFOLK. By WALTER 
SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worta, 
SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
WARWICK. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
YORKSHIRE (NORTH and EAST 
RIDINGS). By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S, 
RIDING). By 


authors of Ly peak from adequate personal their 
counties, and Guide is well re vided with useful maps end map anid plana, We should 
think ‘aon portable and = written county guide-books wou ree icome, hy only to 


who are compelled to consider the question of wrk ea but to 
—who object to the constant irritation of the more bul 
the hand, and cannot be put into any reasonabie pocket 


y are mi 
Euide- books, which burden 


“ Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes as this little two-shilling county 
is clear, and they 


are nearly as light and twice as 


LONDON : 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SEA FISHERIES 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 


An Account of the Practical Working of the various 
Fisheries around the British Islands, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE BOATS, NETS, AND 
OTHER 


GEAR IN 


USE, 


By EDMUND W. H. HOLDSWORTH, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &e. 


Late Revel Sea Fisheries 
to hovel and 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish 
St. Paul, 


at the Office, No, 38 S:uthampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of 


of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
Covent Garden, in the County of Middlezex.—Saturday, August 18, 1883. 
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